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MRS.  BEAUCHAMPS  LITTLE  PLAN& 

A  TALE  or  SOCIAL  TACTICS. 

“  Akt  message  for  Hiltonbm7?"8aid  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Greville  to  his  sister,  Lady  Gascoigne,  one  fine 
morning  early  in  April,  as  he  entered  the  drawing¬ 
room  at  Hirst  Castle  prepared  for  riding,  and  draw¬ 
ing  on  his  gloves. 

“  Oh  1  You  are  going  there  agmn,  are  yon  ?  ” 
retnmed  his  sister,  with  a  laugh. 

“  Now  no  chaff,  my  dear  Fanny,  I  beg  ;  it  is  quite 
uncalled  for.  Yes,  I  am  going  there  again.  Lord 
Wilmington  particularly  b^ged  me  to  come  over 
to-day,  and  took  at  a  plan  ^  his  new  stables  ;  he 
knows  I  understand  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that’s 
why  I  am  going.” 

“  O  yes,  I  see!”  said  his  sister,  still  smiling, 
"  and  I  need  not  expect  you  back  till  near  dinner¬ 
time,  I  suppose.  Are  you  gmng  to  ride  Stella  ?  ” 

“  No,  I ’m  going  to  try  Richard’s  new  chestnut 
What  a  beauty  he  is !  And  you  ’D  see  I  shall  make 
him  as  quiet  as  a  hunb,  and  break  him  in  for  a  lady’s 
horse  if  you  would  like  to  mount  him.” 

O  no  1”  cried  Lady  Gascoigne,  “  it  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  and,  indeed,  I 
don't  half  like  even  your  riding  him.  Two  of  the 
grooms  have  been  thrown,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  a 
most  dangerous  animal.  Now  do  be  careful.” 

"  Have  no  fbar  fbr  me.  I’ll  manage  him,  I  can 
promise  yon.  Well,  you ’ve  no  message,  you  say  ?  ” 

“  No  —  stop”  (for  she  saw  by  her  brother’s  fece 
that  he  wanted  one).  “  Yes,  I  was  thinking,  the 
weather  is  so  mild,  we  might  have  some  archery 
next  week,  and  Violet  ana  Blanche  like  it  of  aU 
things.  If  you  ’ll  wiut  half  a  minute  I  will  write  a 
note  and  ask  them  to  come.” 

So  the  note  was  written,  and  Mr.  Grerille  rode 
away  with  it 

Lady  Gascoigne  was  a  tall,  slender,  el^nt  woman 
of  about  nin»«nd-twenty,  most  amiabm  and  affec¬ 
tionate  her  relations  tmd  intimate  fidends,  but 
considered  cold  and  haughty  by  those  who  did  not 
know  her  well,  or  whom  she  did  not  wish  to  know. 
She  was  one  of  a  large  family  very  highly  con¬ 
nected,  and  had  married  Sir  Richard  Gascoigne, 
one  of  the  greatest  partis  in  her  own  county,  when 
the  was  only  eighteen.  Her  favorite  brother  Fred¬ 
erick  stood  next  her  in  the  family,  being  at  this 
time  sevea-and-twenty.  Though  not  the  eldest  son, 
he  had  succeeded  to  an  immense  fortune  through 
the  rich  widow  of  an  unde  who  had  no  children  or 
near  relatives  of  her  own,  and  had  greatly  delighted 
in  the  handsome  face  and  lively  manners  of  her 


husband’s  nephew  and  namesake.  Young  Greville 
had  just  returned  fiom  three  years’  wandenng  about 
the  worid,  and,  amongst  other  chaises,  he  found 
that,  during  his  absence,  his  fiien£  Violet  and 
Blanche  Seymour,  Lord  Wilmington’s  daughters, 
almost  children  when  he  left,  had  grown  up  into 
handsome  young  ladies ;  and  that  Vimet,  especially, 
was  the  very  loveliest  girl  he  had  ever  seen  in  1^ 
life,  a  circumstance  whi^  may  possibly  be  supposed 
to  account  for  his  riding  over  to  Hiltonbury  every 
second  day. 

“  My  dear,  are  we  to  ask  these  people  to  dinner 
or  are  we  not  ?  ”  said  Sir  Richard,  coming  into  the 
drawing-room,  just  as  his  brother-in-law  had  ridden 
off. 

What  people  ?  O  the  Beauchamps,  ^ou  mean. 
No,  Kchard,  1  think  not.  The  Major  is  all  rery 
well,  but  I  really  cannot  endure  that  woman ;  she  is 
perfectly  odious,  and  does  n’t  know  how  to  behave 
herself.” 

“  Very  well,  my  dear,  then  we  won’t  ask  them  ; 
that  settles  it”  And  Sir  Richard  went  off,  not 
looking  quite  satisfied  with  the  decision. 

The  Beauchamps  had  just  taken  for  a  year  a  little 
place  called  Thurston  Lodge,  about  three  miles 
from  Hirst  Sir  Richard  had  once  sat  next  the 
Major  at  a  public  dinner  and  took  a  great  &ncy  to 
him,  he  being,  indeed,  a  most  agreeable  and  well- 
informed  man  ;  so  when  he  discovered  who  his  new 
neighbors  were,  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  caU,  but 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  very  inferior  to  her  husband, 
and  Lady  Gascoigne  felt  no  desire  to  pursue  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  further. 

The  case  of  the  Beauchamps,  in  fiict,  was  a 
marked  instance  of  those  eccentric  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  alliances  so  frequentlj^  contracted  by  military 
men,  —  alliances  nnsuggestive  of  either  pleasure  or 
profit,  and  the  result  apparently  of  dw  quarters 
and  time  hanging  heavy  on  their  hands.  For  such¬ 
like  passing  discomforts,  these  strong-minded  ones 
take  to  themselves  a  remedy  wholly  irremediable, 
and  of  which  one  caimot  but  think  they  must  heart¬ 
ily  repent,  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  in  civil¬ 
ized  society  and  a  popular  station  once  more. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  been  a  Miss  Thomson,  the 
sister,  it  was  said,  of  a  village  doctor  in  an  obscure 
part  of  Ireland  where  the  Major  had  been  quar¬ 
tered.  He  had  no  excuse,  however,  in  the  shape  of 
bewitching  Irish  beauty,  fi>r  Miss  Thomson  was  an 
Englishwoman,  very  plmn,  and  several  years  older 
than  himself.  “  How  it  came  let  doctors  tell.”  The 
facts  are,  that  they  were  tied  together  for  Hfe,  and 
that  the  Major  was  attached  to  his  wife,  like  a  good 
man  as  he  was,  though  unable  occasionally  to  help 
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feeling  an  uncomfortably  hot  aU-overish  sensation 
when  muting  in  general  society  with  her. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day, 
Lady  Gascoigne,  happening  to  look  out  of  one  of 
the  mnt  windows  oi  the  drawing-room,  beheld  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  hurrying  up  the  approach  at  full  speed ; 
no  joke  to  her,  for  she  was  of  a  very  large  size  and 
easily  overheated,  when  her  naturally  norid  com¬ 
plexion  assumed  the  deepest  crimkm  hue,  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  due  course  of  time  she  was 
ushered  into  the  room,  and  scarcely  waited  to  wring 
Lady  Gascoigne’s  hand  before  throwing  herself  into 
a  chair,  and  there  gasping  for  breath,  unable  to  say 
a  word.  * 

“  You  seem  quite  exhausted,”  said  her  ladyship, 
too  surprised  to  be  frigid ;  “  let  me  ring  for  a  glass  of 
wine,”  and  her  hand  was  upon  the  bell ;  but  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  waved  a  violent  dissent  with  her  par¬ 
asol,  tugged  fiercely  at  her  bonnet  strings,  which  she 
finally  succeeded  in  loosening,  tore  the  pins  from  her 
gay  shawl,  and  threw  it  back,  and  at  length  speech 
returned  to  her.  “  My  dear  Lady  Gascoigne,”  siud 
she,  still  panting  at  intervals,  “this  visit — so  uncer¬ 
emonious —  you  must  excuse — your  brother,  Mr. 
Greville — ” 

“  My  brother  ?  ”  siud  Lady  Gascoigne,  taking 
alarm ;  “  he  has  gone  out  to  ride  ;  nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened,  I  hope  ? ” 

“  Nothing  alarming,  I  hope  and  trust,  —  a  slight 
accident,  —  lying  at  our  house”;  and  Mrs.  Beau¬ 
champ  took  topanting  again,  whilst  Lady  Gascoigne 
rushed  fivm  the  room  to  put  on  her  Ixinnet  and 
order  the  dog-cart,  as  the  lightest  and  speediest  ve¬ 
hicle,  to  be  got  ready ;  it  was  soon  at  the  door,  and 
she  jumped  in  and  drove  off,  entirely  forgetting  her 
visitor.  Hearing  the  sound  of  wheels,  however, 
that  lady,  having  now  recovered  herself,  rose  and 
went  hastily  to  the  window,  and  seeing  the  dog-cart 
proceeding  on  its  way  without  her,  she  threw  up  the 
sash  and  ^wled  lustily  to  the  groom  to  stop.  Lady 
Gascoigne  looked  round,  and  beholding  the  portly 
form  half  stretched  out  of  the  window  and  waving 
a  large  pocket  handkerchief  as  a  signal  of  distress, 
whilst  intense  anguish  at  the  idea  of  having  to  walk 
back  was  depicted  upon  the  rubicund  countenance, 
she  could  scarcely  refrain  fiom  smiling,  though  so 
full  of  anxiety  about  her  brother.  She  would  not 
lose  a  moment,  however,  by  turning  back,  so  called 
out  to  an  under-gardener  near  to  order  the  pony- 
carriage  for  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  went  on  in  haste 
to  Thurston  Lodge.  Mr.  Greville  was  extended  on 
a  sofa  and  scarcely  yet  conscious.  The  village  doc¬ 
tor,  who  was  with  him,  gave,  however,  a  sanguine 
opinion,  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  their 
London  physician  should  be  telegraphed  for  to  save 
all  anxieW. 

Lady  Gascoigne  eagerly  accepted  Major  Beau¬ 
champ’s  ofier  to  take  the  dog-cart  and-go  to  Mars- 
ton,  tne  nearest  town,  for  this  purpose,  and  hastened 
him  out  of  the  house.  On  his  way  be  had  to  pass 
by  the  gate  of  Hirst  Castle,  and  not  far  fhxn  it  he 
met  the  pony-carriage,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  seated  in  it, 
and  overflowing  it  considerably.  Although  of  any¬ 
thing  but  fairy-like  dimensions,  and  several  years 
older  than  her  husband,  she  kept  up  the  juvenile, 
gushing  line,  in  her  relations  with  him,  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  perseverance.  The  Major,  of 
course,  had  no  intention  of  stopping,  and  drove  on, 
merely  calling  out  an  explanation  as  he  passed,  but 
his  wife  screaming  after  him,  “  Charles,  Charles,  my 
love  !  ”  in  despairing  tones,  he  was  obliged  to  pull 
up. 


“  What  is  it  ?  ”  cried  he,  looking  back. 

“  Charles,  I  am  to  Ill ;  1  ran  the  whole  way  to 
Hirst  You  know  I  am  not  strong,  Charles,  and  I 
fbel  very  ill.  Let  the  servant  go  on  and  come  back 
with  me.” 

Nonsense,  my  dear,  I  must  go  ;  it  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  matter ;  you  don’t  look  bad  at  all,  and  be¬ 
sides  you  will  find  the  doctor  at  home  to  look  after 
you  if  you  require  it”  And  he  went  on  once  more ; 
when  that  well-known  fatal  signal,  a  shrill  scream 
like  a  railway  whbtle,  smote  upon  his  ear,  and  look¬ 
ing  back  he  beheld  Mrs.  Bewchamp,  in  as  limp  a 
condition  as  her  proportions  would  admit  of,  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  side  of  the  pony-carriage.  What  could 
he  do  ?  *  It  was  imt^ible  for  him  to  forsake  the 
flaccid  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  in  this  piti¬ 
able  state,  so  most  unwillingly  he  descended  from  the 
dog-cart  and  went  back  to  her  assistance,  not  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  absurdity  of  the  position  or  of  the 
furtive  grins  which  passed  between  the  servants. 

After  divers  proppings  and  haulinjgs  on  the  part 
of  her  husband  and  the  groom,  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
once  more  reared  herself  into  a  sitting  posture  and 
gazed  languidly  and  reproachfully  on  her  spouse, 
her  bonnet  having  assumed  a  strange  and  fWiiil 
shape,  owing  to  Its  late  predicament 

“  Come  now,  Betsey,  my  dear,  you  are  bet¬ 
ter,  are  n’t  you  ?  do  you  feel  all  right  ?  ”  said  the 
.Major,  who,  in  spite  of  his  invariamy  seeing  these 
sudden  attacks  of  illness  come  to  a  speedy  and  fa¬ 
vorable  termination,  could  never  get  over  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  alarm  when  they 
made  their  appearance.  (And  this  was  most  prmse- 
worthy  conduct,  for  the  production  of  that  sensa¬ 
tion  on  his  part  was  the  very  end  and  object  of  their 
existence.) 

“  Better,  Charles,”  murmured  the  invalid. 

“  There  now,  then,  you  must  get  home  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  go  and  lie  down.  I  shall  make  all 
the  haste  I  can.” 

“You  will  not  leave  me!  Charles,  surely  you 
will  not  leave  me  1  ”  and  there  was  again  a  plain 
tendency  to  forsake  the  perpendicular  and  uroop 
over  the  side  of  the  pony-camage. 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  Major  hastily,  dreading  lest  the 
railway  whistle  should  not  be  fhr  ofl*.  “  Certainly 
not.  I  shall  send  on  the  groom,”  and  tearing  a  lem 
from  his  pocket-book,  he  wrote  the  message  on  it, 
and  desired  the  man  to  make  all  speed  to  Mais- 
ton. 

At  Thurston,  meanwhile.  Dr.  Smith  had  turned 
every  one  out  of  the  patient’s  room.  Miss  Turner 
and  Miss  Wright,  two  young  ladies  fixim  Leeds, 
nieces  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who  were  on  a  visit  to 
their  uncle  and  aunt,  took  possession  of  Lady  Gas¬ 
coigne  and  drew  her  into  the  dining-room,  eager  to 
pour  forth  the  whole  history  of  the  suicident,  of 
which,  it  ^peared,  they  had  been  eyewitnesses. 
Marianne  Turner,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  a  short, 
fat  little  creature,  with  a  pretty  fair  complexion, 
but  not  much  beauty  besides ;  whilst  Isabella  Wright 
was  tall,  dark,  and  handsome  after  a  rustic  fashion, 
with  bright  rosy  cheeks  and  brilliant  black  eyes  ; 
some  of  her  wa^'s  of  using  the  latter  had  Wn 
known  occasionally  to  be  dangerous  to  the  noble 
sex,  and  caused  members  of  her  own  firequently  to 
designate  her  as  a  minx. 

Marianne,  finding  it  quite  useless  to  cope  with  her 
cousin  on  the  score  of  looks,  had  given  it  up,  and 
now  prided  herself  on  her  conversational  powers, 
which  she  deemed  of  a  most  brilliant  order,  and  a 
froe  use  of  slang  added  greatly  to  the  piquancy  of 
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her  flow  of  language,  in  her  own  estimation  at 
least  “  I  can  teU  you  all  about  it,  Lady  Gascoigne,” 
she  began  eagerly.  “'I  was  there,  and  saw  your 
brother  spilt  and  rushed  to  pick  him  up.” 

“  So  did  I,”  said  Isabella,  who  strove  to  put  in  a 
remark  occasionally,  but  wl^o  generally  found  her¬ 
self  perforce  reduced  to  silence  in  her  cousin’s  com- 

^^ou  were  not  so  near  as  I,  Isabella.  O,  I  had 
no  end  of  a  fnght  I  assure  you,  when  I  saw  how 
bad  he  looked !  ” 

“  I  thought  he  was  dead  at  first,”  interpotfbd  Miss 
Wright 

“  Nonsense,  Isabella ;  I  told  you  at  once  that  he 
was  merely  stunned,  so  you  could  not  think  that 
But  he  did  look  queer,  certainly ;  it  was  a  horrid 
little  cad  with  a  rattle  who  did  all  the  mischief.” 

“  He  frightened  the  horse,”  said  Miss  Wright, 
“and  —  ” 

“  Of  course,  everybody  knows  that ;  fortunately  a 
fanner  passed  by  in  his  trap,  and  he  gave  him  a  lift 
to  Thurston.” 

“  Dr.  Smith  came  —  ” 

“  Isabella,  it  was  I  who  sent  for  Dr.  Smith,  so 
surely  I  ought  to  know  most  about  it!  Yes,  the 
doctor  came  immediately,  —  in  fact,  he  was  close 
by  at  the  time,  which  was  fortunate.” 

Lady  Gascoigne  seemed  scarcely  to  comprehend 
all  the  chattenng  round  her:  she  sat  down  in  an 
easy-chiur  and  anxiously  awaited  a  summons  from 
the  doctor.  The  sound  of  wheels  was  presently 
heard,  and  rushing  to  the  door,  she  saw,  to  her  sur¬ 
prise,  Major  Beauchamp  assisting  his  wife  to  get 
out  of  the  pony-carriage,  and  looking  a  good  deal 
ashamed  of  himself. 

“  What  is  it  ?  have  you  been  to  Marston  ?  ”  said 
she  eagerly. 

“  I  was  taken  ill  by  the  way,”  replied  Mrs.  Beau¬ 
champ  with  importance,  “  very  ill  indeed ;  my  hus¬ 
band  met  me,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave 
me,  —  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  considering  the  state  I  was  in.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry.  Lady  Gascoigne,”  said  the  Ma¬ 
jor  ;  “  it  was  most  unfortunate,  but  I  wrote  the  mes¬ 
sage  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  desired  the  groom  to 
make  all  possible  haste.” 

“  It  was  most  kind  of  you  to  think  of  going  at  all,” 
replied  Lady  Gascoigne,  concealing  her  vexation  as 
much  as  possible.  “  Godfrey  is  very  stupid,  but  he 
would  surely  be  careful  on  such  an  important  occa¬ 
sion.” 

The  doctor  now  made  his  appearance  with  a 
cheerful  countenance.  “  Your  brother  is  very  well,” 
smd  he,  “  and  you  may  go  in  beside  him ;  it  is  a  tol¬ 
erably  severe  sprain,  and  he  must  not  be  removed 
for  a  fortnight,  —  but  he  is  as  well  as  can  be.  It  is 
a  pity  we  were  in  such  haste  to  telegraph,  for  the 
great  man  will  only  laimh  at  us  when  he  comes! 
You  will  send  for  Mr.  Greville’s  valet,  I  suppose, 
and  I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour  and  help  to  get  him 
to  bed.” 

Lady  Gascoigne’s  relief  at  this  favorable  report 
was  immense,  and  she  hastened  to  her  brother,  who 
looked  wonderfully  well,  but  was  mueh  afflicted  at 
the  prospect  of  having  to  be  laid  up  for  a  fortnight. 

“The  idea  is  intolerable,  my  dear  Fanny,  —  and 
in  this  place  too !  If  I  were  only  at  Hirst,  1  should 
not  mind  it  at  all.” 

“  O,  yes  you  would,”  replied  his  sister  laughing ; 
“  it  would  not  suit  you  to  be  tied  by  the  leg  any¬ 
where  ;  but  you  must  be  philosophical,  and  the  time 
will  pass  fiu’  more  quickly  than  you  suppose.” 


“  I  trust  the  old  Catamaran  will  keep  out  my 
way,  that  is  all ;  the  Major  himself  is  n’t  a  bad  sort 
of  fellow.” 

Shortly  after  this  the  do^art  drove  up,  and  the 
bell  was  rung  furiously.  Major  BeaucWnp  and 
Lady  Gascoigne  met  at  the  door,  having  each  come 
out  to  hear  what  Godfrey  had  to  say. 

That  promising  youth  looked  pale  with  excite¬ 
ment  and  apprehension.  “  If  you  please,  my  lady, 
if  you  please.  Major,”  said  he  in  much  agitation, 
“ I’m  very  sorry,  the  wind  was  so  ’igh,  —  I  took  ^e 
{»per  out  of  my  pocket  just  before  1  got  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  to  see  that  it  was  ml  right,  and  it  blew  right 
hoff,  across  a  field  and  into  the  river.  I  tried  ’ard 
to  catch  it,  but  it  warn’t  of  no  use.” 

Lady  Gascoigne  administered  a  severe  reprimand 
to  the  culprit,  but  she  would  not  let  the  Major  start 
off  again,  as  he  was  bent  on  doing,  to  atone  for  what 
he  felt  might  have  been  avoids,  had  he  had  the 
firmness  not  to  give  in  to  his  wife.  “  There  is  really 
no  necessity  for  telegraphing,”  said  she ;  “  my  broth¬ 
er  is  as  well  as  possible,  and  Dr.  Smith,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  quite  pleased  by  Godfrey’s  piece  of 
stupidity.” 

Im  instead,  the  Major  went  into  the  dining-room 
where  his  wife  and  nieces  were,  and  told  the  stm  tale, 
giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in  much  stronger  language 
than  was  his  wont.  “  There  now,  Betsey ;  see  how 
annoying  that  is,  and  all  owing  to  your  folly ;  you 
could  have  done  without  me  perfectly  well,  and  it 
might  have  been  a  case  of  life  and  death  with  Mr. 
Greville”; — and  he  left  the  room  and  the  house, 
banging  the  doors  after  him. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  sank  upon  the  sofa,  and  gazed 
wildly  on  her  nieces.  “What  did  he  say,  girls? 
My  folly  ?  My  folly  was  it  ?  and  I  comd  have 
done  without  him  ?  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ”  And  she 
there  and  then  fell  into  hysterics,  which  speedily 
brought  the  whole  household  into  the  room,  as  well 
as  Lady  Gascoigne  and  the  doctor,  who  had  just 
returned.  After  the  usual  remedies,  and  a  firm  re¬ 
monstrance  from  Dr.  Smith,  who  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  his  patient  as  to  “  giving  way,”  the  l^y  came 
to  herself  a  little,  and  began  to  recount  her  sor¬ 
rows  in  broken  accents.  “  My  folly,”  she  feebly 
murmured,  “  my  folly !  and  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Is 
this  the  end,  —  is  this  really  the  end  of  all  ?  of  our 
pleasing  strolls  by  the  banks  of  the  Ballymahone, 
of  our  shoppings  in  Leeds,  of  our  happy  markerings 
at  Marston  ?  0  Charles,  Charles !  he  forsakes  me ; 
pity  and  protect  me!”  And  giving  herself  thus 
over  into  tne  charge  of  society  genei^y,  she  threw 
herself  with  some  violence  against  the  manly  chest 
of  Dr.  Smith,  who  staggered  beneath  the  shock,  but 
skilfully  recovered  himself. 

“  Law,  aunt,”  interposed  Marianne  at  this  junc¬ 
ture,  when  another  fit  of  hysterics  was  imminent, 
“  don’t  be  nonsensical ;  it ’s  not  the  end  of  anything 
except  your  cap,  which  you ’ve  made  a  most  awfrd 
object  with  all  that  tumbling  about.” 

“  Have  I,  my  dear  ?  ”  said  the  aunt  in  a  wonder¬ 
fully  natural  voice,  becoming  suddenly  restored  to 
composure  by  this  alarming  intelligence. 

“  I  must  see  to  it ;  help  me  up  stairs.” 

And  she  disappeared  into  the  recesses  of  her  bed¬ 
chamber,  where  she  awaited  the  return  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  He,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  made  the  amende 
honorable  in  a  manner  most  satisfactory  to  her  feel¬ 
ings,  judging  by  her  radiant  countenance  and  extra- 
infantine  demeanor  towards  him  on  her  return  to 
the  midst  of  the  family  at  dinner-time. 

In  two  or  three  days  Mr.  Greville  was  well 
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enooffh  to  be  carried  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
he  werwards  made  his  iwpearance  daily.  He 
chafed  greatly  at  first  under  tus  enforced  quiescence, 
but  his  natundly  good  spirits  soon  came  to  his  re¬ 
lief,  and  he  began,  as  usual,  to  extract  amusement 
from  eveiything  within  reach.  The  young  ladies 
contributed  largely  in  this  way,  though  scarcely,  it 
must  be  confrs^,  in  the  manner  they  themselTcs 
supposed.  Evenr  mominir  he  found  them  in  sor- 


but  in  any  case  they  did  not  neglect  that  other 
adorning  of  plaiting  ^e  hair,  and  putting  on  of  ap¬ 
parel. 

Isabella  had  a  soul  for  art,  and  was  always  found 
bending  orer  a  sketch.  There  was  little  varie^  in 
her  su^ects.  A  ruined  castle  constructed  on  Tow¬ 
er  of  Pisa  principles,  a  few  colossal  cabbages  in 
the  foreground,  supposed  to  be  trees,  and  a  very 
cloudy  Ay,  genen^  made  up  the  picture.  Ma¬ 
rianne,  on  the  contrary,  usually  had  some  abstruse 
volume  before  her,  and  was  crammed  up  on  one 
point  wherecm  she  enlarged,  and  gave  forth  her 
views  for  Mr.  Greville’s  Mnefit  ana  secret  amuse¬ 
ment,  rejoicing  greatly  that  Isabella’s  inferior  ca¬ 
pacities  entirely  prevented  her  taking  part  in  the 
conversation;  and  mind,  so  she  flattei^  herself, 
had  a  decided  triumph  over  matter  on  those  occa¬ 
sions. 

But  Isabella  by  no  means  agreed  with  her ;  she 
was  quite  aware  that  she  was  handsome,  and  felt 
sure  that  Mr.  Greville  thought  her  dark  eyes  pref¬ 
erable  to  her  cousin’s  platitudes,  and  she  was  right ; 
though,  indeed,  he  was  extremely  indifierent  to 
both.  It  is  a  pity  poor  Dr.  Smith  was  not  then 
aware  of  this  fact,  as  it  nught  have  saved  him  some 
uneasy  thoughts;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
treated  with  much  greater  coolness  at  this  time  by 
Miss  Wright  than  in  the  days  before  the  accident. 
Many  friends,  of  course,  came  to  visit  Mr.  Greville, 
rejoicing  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  who  generally 
contrive  to  see  them  either  on  their  arrival  or  de¬ 
parture,  and  flattered  herself  that  her  entree  into  the 
best  society  in  the  coun^  was  fairly  achieved. 
Amongst  others.  Sir  John  Tremlett,  the  rich  rector 
of  a  neighboring  parish,  came  very  often,  and  Ma¬ 
rianne’s  reading  at  once  took  the  direction  of  works 
in  the  “  Essay  and  Review  ”  line,  from  which  she 
extracted  many  startling  theories  calculated  to  up¬ 
set  an  ecclesiastic  of  weak  nerves.  Another  rever- 
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ins  was  a  good-natiu«d  little  man,  with  rosy 
cheeks  and  round  eyes,  taking  a  serene  and  com¬ 
fortable  view  of  things  in  general.  Nor,  curates 
being  but  mortal  men,  was  he  above  speculating, 
when  he  found  that  Marianne  came  from  Leeds,  as 
to  whether  any  of  the  wealth  of  that  affluent  city 
clove  to  her  or  not? 

One  morning  Mrs.  Beauchamp  entered  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  where  the  usual  party  were  seated,  usher¬ 
ing  in  a  little  withered  ola  maid  dressed  in  an  im¬ 
mense  mushroom  hat,  a  linen  dress  very  much  tucked 
up  over  a  dark  petUcoat,  and  a  boy’s  handkerchief 
carelessly  knott^,  boy’s  fashion,  round  her  neck. 
Untidy  in  every  offler  respect,  her  boots  and  gloves 
were  faultless,  but  then  her  hands  and  feet  were 
faultless  too.  'This  lady  was  Miss  Ponsonby,  an 
aunt  of  Frederick  Greville’s,  and,  unlike  her  species 
generally,  whatever  an  iU-natured  world  may  say, 


as  cross-grained  and  disagreeable  an  elderly  maiden 
as  could  well  be  met  with  anywhere.  It  really  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  object  and  pleasure  of  her  life  to 
make  every  one  she  foil  in  with  feel  uncomfortaUe, 
and  she  succeeded,  as  people  will  who  are  persever¬ 
ing  in  any  line  whatsoever. 

“  Here,  my  dear  Mr.  Greville,  is  your  aunt,  Mn 
Ponsonby,  come  to  see  you,”  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
“  and  I 'm  sure  it  is  the  greatest  pleasure  to  wri- 
come  another  relative  of  yours  under  our  roof.  Let 
me  introduce  my  niece,  Miss  Ponsonby,  and  how  do 
you  think  your  nephew  is  looking  ?  Charmingly, 
I’m  sure;  he  is  quite  an  Apollo  Belvedere  I  tell 
him,  though  he  must  not  be  conceited.  No,  no,” 
added  she,  suvhly,  “that  would  never  do,— would 
it.  Miss  Ponsonby  ?” 

“  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?  ”  said  that  lady,  go¬ 
ing  up  to  her  nephew  and  giving  him  a  daub  on  tne 
cheek  by  way  oi  an  embrace,  without  noticing  this 
speech.  “  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  I  date  say.” 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  returned  Mr.  Greville,  who  ap¬ 
peared  more  surprised  than  pleased  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  apparition.  “  I  thought  you  were  in  Paris; 
where  have  you  dropped  from  ?  ” 

“From  Hiltonbury;  I  changed  my  mind  aboat 
Paris  and  came  down  there.  Fortunately  I  found 
my  room,  the  only  room  I  can  endure  in  t^t  house, 
unoccupied,  so  here  I  am.  Lady  Wilmington  and 
the  girls  were  going  over  to  Hirst,  so  I  uought  I 
would  get  them  to  drop  me  here,  by  the  way,  and 
they  wm  pick  me  up  by  and  by.” 

“That  was  very  xind  of  you,”  replied  Mr.  Gre¬ 
ville,  a  sudden  access  of  affection  coming  over  him 
when  he  found  in  what  company  his  aunt  had  so 
lately  been,  “  and  how  are  they  all  at  Hiltonbury  ?” 

“  O,  venr  well :  Lord  Wilmington  does  n’t  take 
half  enough  exercise,  and  is  getting  far  too  stout  in 
consequence ;  and  Lady  Wilmington  complains  of 
headaches ;  but  if  people  will  eat  mushroom  sauoe 
what  can  they  expect  ?  —  a  thing  I  never  touch 
myself." 

“  O,  how  true  that  is  t  ”  cried  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
lifting  up  hands  and  eyes  as  calling  upon  the  chan¬ 
delier  to  testify  to  the  genuineness  of  her  opin¬ 
ion.  “  Mushroom  sauce  I  not  to  speak  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  poisoned  by  toadstools,  it  is  a  dreadful, 
dreadful  thing.  My  dear  husband  used  to  be  so 
fond  of  it,  but  I  knew  it  would  bring  on  apoplexy 
and  gout,  so  during  our  happy  wedding  tour  I  said 
to  him,  ‘  Charles,  promise  me  you  will  never  again 
touch  mushroom  sauce.’  He  would  not  promise  at 
first,  but  as  I  had  several  sleepless  nights  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  never  lost  sight  of  the  subject  for  a 
moment,  he  at  last  did  so ;  and  I  do  believe.  Miss 
Ponsonby,  he  has  never  repented  it  to  this  hour.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Miss  Ponsonby  with  a  sniff ;  then 
turning  to  her  nephew,  she  continued  her  amiable 
report  of  the  famdy  whose  hospitality  she  was  en¬ 
joying. 

“Blanche  is  as  great  a  hoyden  as  ever;  as  to 
Violet,  her  family  consider  her  a  beauty,  that  is  evi¬ 
dent,  though  I  should  think  they  get  no  one  to  agree 
with  them,  except,  perhaps,  that  idiot.  Sir  Edward 
Harrington,  who  is  busy  making  love  to  her :  it 
will  be  a  match,  I  suppose,  and  a  suitable  one.  I 
never  thought  Violet  very  bright.” 

Mr.  Greville  could  scarcely  preserve  an  unmoved 
appearance  at  this  intelligence,  in  spite  of  knowing 
that  his  aunt’s  sharp  eyes  were  upon  him,  rumors 
having,  of  coarse,  reached  her  of  the  marked  atten¬ 
tion  he  had  been  paying  Miss  Seymour.  However, 
he  siud,  as  carelessly  as  possible,  “It  veould  be  a 
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“  O,  Tery  tender,”  replied  he,  laughing.  “  I 
could  scarcely  tear  myself  away ;  but  you  see,  the 
fatal  wrench  is  made,  and  I  survive.” 

^  Ah  I  but  what  does  she  say  to  it  ?  I  must  tell 
you,  Frederick,  I  could  not  quite  approve  of  what  I 
saw.  I ’m  afraid  you  have  been  putting  foolish  no¬ 
tions  and  expectations  into  her  head,  —  a  bad  return, 
indeed,  for  tne  hospitality  of  the  uncle.” 

“  My  dear  aunt,”  returned  Mr.  Greville,  always 
irritated  by  her  ill-natured  comments  and  pieces  of 
advice,  “pray  don’t  talk  nonsense, — and  leave  me 
and  my  afiiurs  alone.  I  am  not  a  likely  man  to 
abuse  any  one’s  hospitality  ” ;  and  he  turned  to  La¬ 
dy  Wilmington ;  but  he  amused  his  sister  on  the 
way  home  by  telling  her  Aunt  Jane’s  latest  crotchet 

“  There  certiunly  is  something  between  him  and 
that  girl,”  Miss  Ponsonby  again  commenced  that 
evening  in  the  family  circle.  “  He  could  not  bear 
any  allusion  to  the  subject,  but  fired  up  directly 
when  I  ventured  to  speak  of  her.  O,  how  foolish 
Fanny  has  been !  ” 

“  Dear  Violet,”  said  Miss  Harrington  to  her  friend, 
at  night,  as  she  lingered  in  her  room  a  few  minutes 
before  going  to  bra,  “  I  know  I  ought  not  to  say 
anything  about  it,  but  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you  a  lit¬ 
tle  kinder  to  poor  Edward  this  evening ;  he  looks 
quite  a  different  being.  Ah  Violet,  if  that  could 
only  be,  you  know  how  very,  very  happy  it  would 
make  me  and  us  all.” 

Violet  made  no  rejily,  and  Miss  Harrington  feared 
she  had  offended  her. 

“  Don’t  be  angry,  dear,”  she  said  gently.  “  You 
know  me  well  enough  to  be  sure  I  would  not  say 
anything  to  annoy  you  for  the  world  ;  but  I  am  his 
sister,  you  know,  and  it  is  natural  I  should  wish  to 
plead  for  him,  when  I  see  what  a  state  of  mind  he 
18  in.  Say  you  are  not  angry,  before  I  goi” 

“  O  no,  Alice,”  said  Violet,  the  color  rising  to 
her  cheeks.  “lam  not  angry,  but  I  am  sorry  your 
brother  thinks  of  me  in  this  way,  for  I  am  sure  — 
that  is,  I  don’t  think  I  should  ever  be  able  to  return 
his  feelings.” 

“  Never  mind,  dear,”  said  Alice,  “  if  it  is  to  be,  it 
will  be,  —  and  if  not,  why  it  won’t ;  but  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  the  dearest  friends  all  the  same.”  And  she 
rose  and  gave  Violet  a  warm  embrace,  and  went  to 
her  own  room,  thinking  of  the  little  hesitation,  and 
reflecting,  “  If  Edward  will  have  patience,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  she  will  take  him.”  Whilst  Violet  recalled  once 
more  the  scene  in  the  Thurston  garden,  and  Miss 
Fonsonby’s  words,  and  thought  with  some  bitterness, 
“  If  Sir  Edward  really  cares  for  me  so  very  much, 
why  should  I  not  make  him  happy  ?  I  may  as  well 
do  that  as  anything  else,  since  —  ”  and  here  her 
meditations  abruptly  broke  off. 

On  the  following  afternoon  the  Beauchamp  party 
made  their  appearance  in  due  time  at  Hirst  Castle, 
and  found  a  small  party  assembled  on  the  lawn,  sit¬ 
ting  under  the  trees.  Sir  Richard  immediately  car¬ 
ried  Major  Beauchamp  off  for  a  long  walk,  and  Lady 
Gascoigne  was  obliged  to  devote  herself  to  her  un¬ 
congenial  neighbor,  the  task  being  alleviated,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  gratitude  she  felt  for  the  kindness  shown 
to  her  brother  during  his  illness.  In  spite  of  Sir 
John  Tremlett’s  presence,  Marianne  was  speedily 
tussling  with  Mr.  Jenkins  on  some  knotty  point,  far 
out  of  rath  their  depths,  but  none  the  less  enjoyable 
for  that  A  game  of  croquet  was  presently  arranged, 
and  Mr.  Greville’s  ankle  quite  preventing  him  from 
standing  about  to  play,  he  sat  on  a  rustic  seat,  hard 
by,  and  good-naturedly  gave  Isabella  the  advice 
which  she  very  much  required,  as  she  had  rarely  in¬ 


dulged  in  the  pastime  before.  This  circumstance 
afforded  Mrs.  Beauchamp  unbounded  delight,  and 
she  could  not  help  hinting  her  satisfaction  to  Lady 
Gascoigne  with  ner  own  special  good  taste,  “ft 
seems  so  strange,”  she  began,  her  broad  face  beam¬ 
ing  with  infinite  exultation,  “that  Mr.  Greville 
should  have  been  thrown,  as  one  may  say,  at  our 
very  door  I  Thii^  are  brou^t  strangely  about  in 
this  world.  Lady  Gascoigne.  I  declare  this  reminds 
me  of  the  Major  and  myself  in  those  happy  days  be¬ 
fore  we  were  married ;  the  sight  of  youi^  people’s 
happiness  brings  back  one’s  own,  and  1  have  no 
doubt  the  same  thoughts  have  bran  occurring  to 
you  of  late.  Lady  Gascoigne.” 

(“  What  an  mtolerable  woman !  ”  thought  her 
ladyship,  who  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend  the 
drift  of  these  remarks.)  “lam  quite  ashamed,  Mrs. 
Beauchsunp,”  she  exclmmed  aloud,  “  that  I  have  not 
offered  you  any  tea  all  this  time,  —  do  come  and 
have  some.” 

The  tea-table  stood  under  a  spreading  pear-ti^ 
and  by  it  were  seated  M.  .iaime  and  Jenkins, 
in  such  close  conversation  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
thought  it  behooved  her  to  look  after  Sir  John  Trem¬ 
lett’s  interests,  and  said,  with  dignity,  to  her  niece 
aside,  “  Marianne,  my  dear,  don’t  bring  that  young 
man  out  of  his  place,  —  remember  he  is  only  the 
tutor  I  ”  But  Marianne  owed  no  allegiance  to  her 
aunt,  so  merely  tossed  her  head  and  went  on  as  she 
listed. 

The  Hiltonbury  carriage  drove  up  about  this 
time,  and  Miss  Ponsonby’s  sharp  eyes  darted  over 
the  lawn  in  an  instant. 

“  Would  you  believe  it  ?  ”  cried  she,  as  she  took 
in  everything  at  a  glance,  “  there  is  that  whole  set 
of  people  fi^m  Thurston,  and  Frederick  playing 
croquet  with  his  crimson  beauty !  Upon  my  worth 
Fanny  is  an  idiot.  I  could  scarcely  have  ralieved 
this  even  of  her.” 

The  afternoon  went  on,  but  somehow  Mr.  Gre¬ 
ville  did  not  enjoy  it  much.  He  was  detained  by 
Lord  Wilmington  long  after  the  time  for  dressing 
for  dinner,  and  rushing  into  his  sister’s  room  on  his 
way  to  his  own,  he  found  her  ready  to  go  down 
stairs. 

“  Now  then,  Fanny,”  said  he,  “  of  course  you  have 
arranged  everything  rightly  about  the  going  down 
to  dinner  ?  ”  (There  was  now  no  reserve  on  a  cer- 
tmn  subject  between  them.) 

“  That  is  rather  a  difficult  matter,”  replied  she, 
“  and  I  have  bran  considering  it.  What  am  I  to  do 
with  these  girls  ?  Mr.  Jenkins  can  take  one,  and  I 
thought  you  would  take  the  other,  for,  you  know, 
you  can  easily  contrive  to  sit  next  Violet,  —  and  I 
really  don’t  bke  to  make  Sir  Edward  a  scapegoat 
These  girls  appear  to  me  to  have  no  manners  at  all, 
and  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  penance  to  inflict  one 
on  a  comparative  strai^r.” 

“  Oh !  confound  it,  Fanny,  that  won’t  do.  Why, 
if  I  have  stood  them  both  for  a  month,  surely  Har¬ 
rington  may  put  up  with  one  of  them  for  a  couple 
of  hours !  No,  no,  you  must  let  me  take  Violet,  — 
though  she  would  scarcely  speak  to  me  this  after¬ 
noon,”  he  added,  dejectedly.  “  I  am  afraid  Harring¬ 
ton  has  been  making  good  use  of  my  absence.” 

“  You  conceited  fellow  1  ”  said  his  sister,  laughing. 
“  Well,  if  your  absence  has  done  mischief,  your  pres¬ 
ence  will  put  it  all  to  rights,  no  doubk  But  go 
aww  now,  for  you  are  far  too  late.” 

'Ihe  fates  were  against  poor  Mr.  Greville  on  this 
occasion,  —  he  teas  far  too  late ;  the  party  had  left 
the  drawing-room,  and  he  found  Violet  and  Sir  Ed- 
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mrd  seated  together,  whilst  there  was  a  vacant 
*  place  for  him  by  Isabella  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table. 

Miss  Sevmonr  was  certainlpr  a  very  lovely  girl,  of 
a  tall,  slight  figure  and  the  iiurest  complexion,  with 
really  golden  hair  and  dark-blue  eyes,  “  a  sight  to 
make  an  old  man  young.”  Mr.  Greville  had  very 
little  conversation  to  b^tow  on  his  companion,  as 
hw  attention  was  much  distracted  by  watching  his 
opposite  neighbors  a  little  way  down  the  table. 
Violet  had  never  looked  more  beautiful,  he  thought ; 
she  was  dressed  in  demi-toilette,  —  a  pretty  em¬ 
broidered  white  muslin,  with  Quantities  of  floating 
blue  ribbons ;  her  eyes  sparklea,  and  her  color  was 
rather  mcsre  heightened  than  usual,  in  consequence, 
perhaps,  as  Mr.  Greville  reflected  with  a  deep  pang, 
of  something  her  companion  was  saying  to  her.  As 
this  idea  took  more  strongly  hold  of  him,  he  gave 
up  all  attempt  at  entertaining  Isabella,  and  aban¬ 
doned  himself  to  jealous  watting,  which  annoyed 
his  sister  very  much,  and  she  gave  an  early  signal 
for  the  ladies  to  retire. 

Mr.  Greville  soon  fifllowed  them  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  thought  himself  lucky  when  he  saw  Violet 
seated  on  an  ottoman  a  little  apart  from  the  others. 
He  joined  her  immediately,  but  felt  at  once  that 
there  was  an  indefinable  alteration  in  her  manner, 
—  a  sort  of  stifiness  which  in  former  days  he  had 
never  experienced.  This  he  might  perhaps  have 
overcome,  but  that  Marianne,  all  flushed  and  excited 
with  her  conquest  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  rushed  presently 
over  to  them  and  plunged  volubly  into  conversation. 

“'0  Mr.  Greville  1  what  a  dreadful  man  that 
Jenkins  is ;  one  never  knows  whether  he  is  in  fun 
or  in  earnest  I ’m  sure  he ’s  a  most  dangerous 
creature :  I  dare  say.  Miss  Seymour,  you  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  ?  He  reminds  me  of  one  of  our  curates 
in  Leeds,  Mr.  Hinxman,  —  not  in  appearance,  you 
know,  for  Mr.  Hinxman  is  tall  and  thin,  and  wears 
spectacles,  but  they  have  the  same  dreadful  way  of 
going  on.  I  had  such  fun  at  dinner !  ” 

This  sort  of  thing  lasted  till  the  rest  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  appeared,  and  Mr.  Greville  ground  his  teeth  at 
his  ill  luck,  for  Violet  was  called  upon  for  music,  and 
after  that  a  round  game  was  proposed ;  by  the  time 
it  was  over  the  carriages  were  announced.  Mr. 
Greville  contrived  to  get  hold  of  his  friend  Blanche 
(with  whom,  in  bygone  days,  he  had  had  many  a 
romp),  on  her  way  down  stairs,  and  to  say  to  her  in 
as  degagee  a  manner  as  possible,  '  I  say,  Blanche, 
can  you  tell  me  what  is  tlie  matter  with  Violet  ? 
she  won’t  have  anything  to  say  to  me  at  all.” 

“  Nonsense,”  said  Blanche,  laughing ;  “  your  im¬ 
agination  has  grown  lively  since  your  accident.  Be¬ 
sides,  perhaps  she  thought  you  had  no  right  to  speak 
to  any  one  except  you  know  who.  Ah !  I  have 
heard  all  about  you  fix>m  Miss  Ponsonby,  sir;  so 
don’t  imagine  you  have  a  secret  from  me  !  ” 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Gre¬ 
ville  ;  “  I  have  no  secret  that  I  am  aware  of.” 

“  0,  then  it  is  public,  is  it  ?  but  I  can’t  stay  to 
congratulate  you  now :  good  night !  ”  And  she 
jumped  into  the  carriage  mter  the  others. 

Mr.  Greville  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,  but  in¬ 
stantly  concluded  that  Blanche  was  “  up  to  some  of 
her  nonsense.”  No  one  could  possibly  be  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  poor  Isabella  Wright,  but  he 
felt  a  terrible  suspicion  that  Sir  Edward  Harrington 
was  going  to  prove  a  successful  rival ;  and,  irritated 
and  unhappy,  he  went  straight  up  to  bed,  feeling 
that  he  could  not  stand  the  tongues  of  Mrs.  Beau¬ 
champ  and  Marianne  any  more  ^t  night. 


The  next  day  the  Thurston  party  went  off  after 
luncheon,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  their  hosts. 

“  My  dear  Fred,”  said  Lady  Gascoigne,  laughing, 
as  she  threw  herself  into  a  chair  with  an  air  of  re¬ 
lief,  “  the  next  time  yon  take  it  into  your  head  to  be 
thrown,  I  beg  you  will  avoid  the  neighborhood  of 
Thurston  Lodge.” 

“  By  Jove  1  I  should  think  so,”  returned  her 
brother.  “  Do  you  notice  what  an  ass  Jenkins 
makes  of  himself  with  Miss  Turner  ?  I  told  him 
they  would  each  have  £  10,000,  and  he  has  been 
going  in  strongly  for  her  ever  since.  The  Wright 
girl  IS  n’t  quite  so  bad,  though  she  is  a  perfect  fool, 
too.  However,  Dr.  Smith  does  not  think  so,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  There  is  quite  a  little  romance  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  I  was  1^  into  it,  and  have  promised  to  try 
and  get  Smith  the  vacant  appointment  at  Carlow 
Hospital.  The  aunt  is  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  till 
then,  for  the  girl  said  the  doctor  would  certainly  be 
forbidden  the  house  unless  he  could  show  he  was  in 
a  position  to  marry.  I  expect  to  hear  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  every  day.” 

“  Well,  that  is  a  very  suitable  marriage,  I  con¬ 
sider,”  said  Lady  Gascoigne ;  “  but  I  do  wonder  at 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Are  you  going  over  to  Hiltonbury 
to-day  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  I  munt  go :  though  I  am  afrtud  it  is  of  lit¬ 
tle  use.  Violet’s  manner  is  quite  altered  to  me.” 

Lady  Gascoigne  could  not  conceal  from  berself 
that  there  was  an  alteration  certainly,  but  felt  sure 
no  man  in  the  world  could  possibly  be  preferred  to 
her  brother ;  so  she  laughed  at  his  deqiondency,  and 
told  him  he  was  far  too  faint-hearted,  and  must 
pluck  up  heart  of  grace  if  he  meant  to  succeed. 
On  his  return  shortly  before  dinner,  he  reported 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  his  visit  had  been 
satisfactory  or  not.  “Violet’s  manner  is  so  odd,” 
he  said,  “  sometimes  I  could  almost  swear  that  she 
likes  me,  and  the  next  minute  she  is  as  cold  as  pos¬ 
sible.  At  any  rate,  I  am  determined  to  know  the 
worst  to-morrow,  for  I  can’t  stand  the  suspense  any 
longer ;  especially  with  that  fellow  Harrington  al¬ 
ways  about  the  house.” 

Accordingly,  he  presented  himself  at  Lord  Wil¬ 
mington’s  at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  and  told 
his  errand  with  a  beating  heart. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  Lord  W.,  looking  sur¬ 
prised  and  moved,  and  grasping  both  hands  of  his 
friend,  “  this  is  most  unfortunate  and  unexpected. 
Some  little  reports  have  reached  me  of  your  having 
very  different  ideas  in  your  head,  —  tJl  nonsense, 
of  course,  and  ridiculous  gossip.  I  confess  I  have 
often  wished  and  hoped  that  you  might  one  day  be 
my  son-in-law ;  but  it  grieves  me  to  tell  you  I  have 
b^n  authorized  by  my  daughter  this  morning  to 
accept  Sir  Edward  Harrington.  I  need  scarcely 
say  I  would  have  preferred  you  to  any  man  living; 
but  of  course  it  was  a  matter  for  Violet  herself  to 
decide.” 

Very  little  more  passed  between  them ;  and,  on 
his  return  to  Hirst,  he  ordered  his  things  to  be 
p^ked,  and  told  his  sister  he  should  start  for  the 
Continent  that  afternoon. 

“I  can’t  stay  here,  Fanny,  I  can’t  indeed,”  he 
said;  “I  must  have  some  knocking  about  to  help 
me  to  get  over  this,  though  I  don’t  expect  that  1 
ever  shml.  There  is  not  another  girl  in  the  world 
like  her.  Write  to  me  at  the  Grand  Hdtel;  and 
forward  my  letters  th*re  for  the  next  few  days.  I 
shall  tell  you  my  plans  when  I  know  them.” 

He  went  off  immediately,  leaving  poor  Lady  Gas¬ 
coigne  utterly  taken  aback  by  the  unexpected  event 
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of  the  morning.  And  gnef  for  her  brother  was 
mixed  with  a  certain  feeing  of  utger  at  Violet  for 
the  misery  she  had  caused  him. 

Having  passed  the  day  in  an  utterly  unstrung 
and  unsettled  state,  the  next  morning  she  felt  an 
irrepr«»ble  desire  to  go  over  to  Hiltonbury,  and 
accordingly  went  immediately  after  breakfast.  She 
found  Lady  Wilmington  just  stepping  into  the  car- 
to  come  to  her. 

e  girls  were  in  the  drawing-room,  she  said ; 
and  Sir  Edward  Harrington  had  gone  off  the  day 
before  directly  after  receiving  his  favorable  reply, 
having  some  appointments  with  his  constituents, 
which  would  detain  him  for  ten  days  in  his  own 
part  of  the  world.  So  they  went  into  the  boudoir 
together,  where  they  had  a  long  private  confabula¬ 
tion,  and  the  full  enormity  of  Miss  Ponsonby’s  mis¬ 
chief-making  powers  becfune  known  to  both  of  them 
in  the  course  of  it. 

They  went  up  stsurs  afterwards  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  where  the  two  ^rls  and  Miss  Ponsonby  were 
sitti^. 

“  &Jod  morning,  Fanny,”  stud  that  lady ;  “  yon ’ve 
come  over  with  congratulations,  I  suppose  ?  And 
pray  when  are  we  to  congratulate  you  on  this  won¬ 
derful  match  you  have  arranged  for  Frederick  ?  I 
am  sure  you  deserved  to  succeed,  for  you  have  been 
most  persevering  in  your, endeavors  to  bring  it 
about ;  and  the  family  owes  you  many  thanks  for 
the  brilliant  alliance.” 

“  Aunt  Jane,”  said  Lady  Gascoigne  with  great 
sternness,  “  I  find  that  you  have  been  making  the 
most  unwarrantable,  unheard-of  statements  about 
Frederick,  which  have  perfectly  astounded  me,  even 
fh>m  you,  as  you  know  what  bitter  experience  we 
have  all  had  of  your  love  of,  I  must  call  it,  mischief- 
making  before  this.  I  do  not  believe  you  really 
fought  Frederick  was  capable  of  marrying  a  girl 
like  Mss  Wright,  which  makes  your  saying  so  all 
the  more  wicked.  Miss  Wright  is  going  to  tc  mar¬ 
ried  to  Dr.  Smith,  our  vill^e  doctor  here,  and 
Frederick  has  been  extremely  kind  in  promising  the 
doctor  an  appointment  to  admit  of  the  marriage 
taking  place.  You  have  surprised  and  shocked.me. 
Aunt  Jane,  beyond  all  measure.” 

Miss  Ponsonby  was  for  once  extinguished  by  the 
wrath  of  her  niece,  and  only  made  some  inaudible 
muttering  in  self-defence.  Lady  Gascoigne  shortly 
afterwards  retiu-ned  home ;  and  the  next  day  Lady 
Wilmington  went  to  her  looking  harassed  and  de¬ 
pressed.  “  It  is  just  as  I  thought,”  said  she ;  “  Vio¬ 
let  came  to  me  as  soon  as  yon  had  left,  in  great  dis¬ 
tress, — the  poor  girl  is  in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind, 
—  but  how  to  set  things  right  I  cannot  tell.  Her 
father  declares  nothing  shall  be  done,  that  she  has 
acted  foolishly  and  must  abide  the  consequences,  for 
he  won’t  have  Sir  Edward  treated  diAonorably; 
you  see  men  always  think  of  that;  it  is  always 
‘  honor,’  not  happiness  with  them  in  such  cases. 
AUce  Harrington  is  looking  as  sulky  as  possible,  too, 
this  morning;  she  evidently  suspects  something.” 
But  Lady  Wilmington  did  Alice  Harrington  injus¬ 
tice.  She  did  suspect  something,  certainly,  and 
could  scarcely  be  expected  not  to  feel  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  any  one’s  trifling  with  her  brother’s  fiiel- 
ings,  but  she  was  not  sulky,  and,  moreover,  had  the 
sincerest  regard  for  her  brother’s  real  happiness  as 
well  as  for  her  friend’a  So  she  went  to  Violet  as 
soon  as  her  mother  had  gone  to  Hirst,  and  made 
her  confess  everything.  By  the  time  Lady  Wil¬ 
mington  returned,  she  and  her  nuud  had  already 
star^  to  join  Sir  Edward  in  the  north.  The  next 


morning  bnt  one  brought  a  letter  firom  Sir  Edward 
renouncing  his  claim  to  Violet’s  hand,  in  a  way 
which  nused  him  higher  than  ever  in  the  estimation 
of  all  concerned.  He  could  not  conceal  what  a 
sacrifice  and  grief  it  was  to  him,  bnt  declared  that 
her  happiness  was  fiur  dearer  to  him  than  his  own, 
and  that  he  could  not,  therefore,  think  of  going  on 
with  the  engagement. 

On  the  third  day.  Lady  Gascoigne  telegraphed  to 
her  brother,  “  Come  here  at  once,  I  hare  something 
important  to  Bay  to  you.” 

A  few  days  later,  Frederick  Groville  and  Violet 
Seymour  stood  together  alone  in  Lady  Wilmington’s 
boudoir. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning ;  the  grass  and  flower¬ 
beds  still  lay  sparkling  with  dew.  And  the  early 
sunbeams  danced  in  the  river  winch  flowed  at  the 
foot  of  the  terrace.  Everything  looked  bright  and 
beautiful  outside,  and  there  was  a  world  eff  perfect 
happiness  in  the  eyes  which  gazed  upon  the  lovely 
scene. 

“  And  you  believed  it,  Violet  I  ” 

“  O  Frederick,  how  could  I  be  so  foolish  ?  ” 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  conversation  which  can 
be  allowed  to  transpire ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  law¬ 
ful  to  overhear  another  which  took  place  at  Hirst 
the  same  afternoon. 

Worthy  Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  for  some  time  been 
feeling  uneasy  at  the  non-appearance  of  Mr.  Gre- 
ville,  with  the  expected  proposals  for  Miss  Wright’s^ 
hand.  Isabella  herself  was  anxious  to  see  him,  fear¬ 
ing  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  doctor’s  appwnt- 
ment,  and  she  openly  wondered,  and  watchea  occa¬ 
sionally  at  the  window  for  his  coming;  on  which 
occasions  Mrs.  Beauchamp  kept  up  a  little  soH  o( 
sympathetic  sighing  which  puzzled  her  niece  a  good 
deal,  as  she  felt  sure  her  secret  had  been  preserved. 
At  last,  without  consulting  her  husband,  who  she  in¬ 
stinctively  felt  would  forbid  it,  the  go<rf  lady  n^e 
her  way  on  foot,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  to  Hirst, 
though  not  in  the  same  frantic  haste,  and  found  Lady 
Gascoigne  in  the  drawing-room.  The  latter  was  so 
rejoiced  at  the  favorable  turn  things  had  taken,  that 
she  received  her  visitor  with  unwonted  cordiality, 
never  suspecting  for  a  minute  that  Miss  Ponsonby’s 
wild  notion  h^  any  existence  in  that  foolish 
brain. 

“  My  dear  Lady  Gascoigne,”  said  Mrs.  Beauehamp, 
after  carefully  polishing  her  heated  countenance  with 
a  voluminous  pocket-handkerchief,  “  it  is  so  delightful 
to  be  able  to  come  over  in  this  friendly  way,  and  to 
feel  that  we  shall  be  still  nearer  and  dearer  friends, 
I  fondly  trust  and  hope,  before  veir  long  ”  (Heaven 
forbid !  thought  her  ladyship).  “  Now,  I  have  come 
on  a  delicate  mission  this  afternoon,  but  one  for 
which,”  she  added,  with  a  self-complacent  smile,  “  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  believing  myself  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  suited.  Dear  mamma  used  to  say,  ‘  All  my 
daughters  have  sensitive  feelings  and  great  tact,  but 
Betsey  is  really  remarkable  for  them  ’ ;  without  van¬ 
ity,  Lady  Gascoigne,  I  beUeve  I  am  so  still.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Mrs.  Beauchamp.” 

“  And,  therefore,  though  I  am  taking  what  is  mn- 
erally  a  gentleman’s  part,  —  a  father’s  or  an  unde’s, 
—  I  /ell  that  I  was  so  eqwl  to  it,  that  I  would  not 
even  confide  it  to  my  dear  husband,  who,  I  fear, 
will  quite  scold  me  when  he  finds  I  have  walked  all 
the  way  here  and  back.” 

Here  Mrs.  Beauchamp  thought  of  the  Hirst  pony- 
carriage,  and  made  a  pause,  and  gave  a  little  sigh 
as  of  prospective  fatigue.  Lady  Gascoigne,  who 
was  getting  very  tired  of  all  this  prosiness,  took  no 
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notice  of  the  hint,  bat  begged  to  know  what  the 
particular  mianon  in  question  was. 

“  Ah,  I  am  sure  now,  dear  Lady  Gascoigne,”  re- 


»  yon  Know  ve^  weu  wnat  i  mean,  ana  you  snouia 
help  me  out.  But  now,  when  one  has  nieces  in  the 
house,  and  a  young  gentleman  pays  marked  atten* 
tion  to  one  of  them,  —  in  fact,  smws  unmistakably 
that  he  is. desperately  in  love,  and  the  young  lady 
eridently  returns  the  feeling,  and  still  no  actual 
proposal  is  made,  don’t  you  think  there  must  be 
seme  little  shyness  or  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  young  man  which  kind  and  judicious  fiiends 
might  remove?  Now  you  are  the  natural  person 
for  me  to  come  to,  and  what  do  you  think  should  be 
done  ?  ” 

{**0,  it  is  about  Mr.  Jenkins,”  thought  Lady 
Gascoigne.) 

“  I  don’t  know  that  an^hing  should  be  done,”  she 
said  aloud,  “  if  they  are  in  love  with  each  other  —  ” 

“  If?  my  dear  Lady  Gascoigne  !  ” 

"  Well,  since  they  are  in  love  with  each  other,  it 
will  come  right  in  course  of  time,  and  I  should  ad¬ 
vise  no  intenerence  at  present,  at  any  rate.” 

“  Very  well ;  I  am  sure  your  advice  is  good,  and 
I  rely  on  it.  If  you  saw  occasion,  you  know  you 
might  say  to  a  certain  young  mntleman  that  no  ob¬ 
stacle  stands  in  his  way,  and  Major  Beauchamp  and 
myself  shall  be  only  too  proud  and  happy  to  wel¬ 
come  him  to  Thurston  as  a  nephew.” 

“  What  a  dreadful  woman  1  ”  reflected  Lady  Gas¬ 
coigne,  “  and  how  I  do  pity  Mr.  Jenkins  I  ” 

She  told  Sir  Richard  the  story  when  he  came  in, 
and  they  agreed  that,  as  it  would  give  their  fatal 
neighbor  a  pretext  for  coming  continually  to  the 
house,  it  would  be  better  to  ascertain  Mr.  Jenkins’s 
views.  An  interview  accordingly  took  place  in  the 
study,  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  having  confessed  to  an  at¬ 
tachment  for  Miss  Turner,  which  he  had  reason  to 
believe  was  returned,  signified  his  intention  of  pro¬ 
posing  in  form  as  soon  as  his  prospects  should  be  a 
IMe  more  definite.  Sir  Richard  instantly  promised 
him  a  curacy,  and  made  sunicable  arrangements  for 
his  leaving  Hirst  without  delay. 

“Perhaps  I  had  better  set  that  poor  woman’s 
mind  at  rest,”  said  Lady  Gascoigne,  on  hearing  the 
result,  “  so  I  shall  write  her  a  note,” — which  she  did 
in  the  following  terms,  and  then  sent  it  straight  ofiT 
by  a  servant 

“Dear  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  —  Sir  Richard  has 
been  speaking  to  Mr.  Jenkins  this  afternoon  on  the 
subject  about  which  you  came  to  me  this  morning, 
ana  finds  that  he  h^  every  intention  of  proposing 
to  your  niece  as  soon  as  he  should  be  provided  with 
a  curacy.  Sir  Richard  having  now  promised  him 
one,  there  is  no  further  obstacle,  and  I  wish  Miss 
Turner  every  happiness.  It  will  interest  you  to 
hear  that  my  brother,  to  whom  you  were  so  kind 
daring  his  unfortunate  accident,  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Seymour,  Lord  Wilmington’s  eldest  dau^ter,  which 
gives  us  all  great  pleasure. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  F.  Gascoigne.” 

It  would  be  little  to  say  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
might  have  been  “  knocked  down  with  a  feather  ” 
on  receipt  Of  this  epistle,  fbr  she  was  actually 
knocked  down  without  the  md  of  one  at  all.  Both  the 
girls  rushed  to  her,  afiraid,  from  her  ghastly  appeal^ 
ance,  that  she  was  really  ill,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  she  could  speak.  At  last  she  gasped  forth 


some  words  which  proved  to  be  a  query  as  to  whether 
she  had  or  had  not  been  a  mother  to  the  twa* 

“  Yes,  yes,”  sud  Marianne,  “  of  coarse ;  at  least 
you’ve  b^n  an  aunt,  and  that’s  much  the  same 
thing ;  but,  goodness  gracious,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
can’t  you  t^  us  that  ?  ” 

“  My  poor,  innocent,  injured  giris,”  exclaimed  the 
lady,  recovering  voice  and  color  suddenly,  “  O,  how 
little  do  you  know  what  is  ctuning  upon  you,  my 

Cr  Marianne  1  To  think  of  the  demadation,  the 
B  suggestion,  —  a  curate,  —  a  tutor!  O,  what  a 
day  this  is !  And  Isabella,  my  child,  I  cannot  think 
of  you.  What  will  become  of  yon  ?  But  that  in¬ 
famous  young  man  shall  find  that  he  cannot  out¬ 
rage  society  in  this  way  with  impunity.  Summon 
up  all  your  courage,  my  dears,  and  read  this ;  re¬ 
member  your  uncle  and  I  will  stand  by  you,  and 
protect  you  to  the  last.” 

The  girls  eagerly  seized  the  epistle,  and  read  it 
through.  At  the  end,  to  their  aunt’s  astonishment, 
they  looked  at  each  other,  and  tittered  audibly. 

“  Are  you  (juite  mad  ?  ”  said  the  furious  lady,  “  or 
have  yon  no  feeling  whatever  ?  I  insist  on  an  ex¬ 
planation.” 

“  Law,  aunt,  don’t  be  so  ferocious,”  said  Marianne, 
who  was  not  easily  intimidated;  “I  can’t  think 
what  on  earth  you  mean.  You ’ve  no  occasion  to 
object  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  I ’m  sure ;  he  is  a  very  clever, 
well-informed  man,  and  I  don’t  intend  to  object  to 
him,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“And  I  don’t  know  what  you  can  mean,  aunt, 
about  me,”  said  Isabella,  plucking  up  courage,  and 
thinking  this  a  &vorable  moment  for  divulging  her 
little  mystery.  “  Mr.  Greville  has  been  so  kind  to 
me  and  to  Ifr.  Smith,  and  I ’ve  just  heard  that  he 
has  got  him  an  appointment,  so  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  marry  directly,  and  Dr.  Smith  is  coming  to 
see  you  to-morrow.” 

After  one  piercing  shriek,  poor  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
lay  prostrate  during  the  rest  «f  the  day,  feeble  mur¬ 
murs  of  “  Jenkins !  ”  “  Smith !  ”  alone  escaping  her 
lips  at  intervals  in  tones  of  inefiable  scorn  and  dis¬ 
gust  Time,  however,  it  is  said,  at  last  healed  her 
wounded  spirit,  and  she  even  came  by  degrees  to 
regard  her  unwelcome  nephews  with  favor. 

m  about  six  weeks  Frederick  Greville  and  Violet 
Seymour  were  quietly  married  at  HUtonbury,  and, 
though  Miss  Harrington  was  not  present  at  the  cere¬ 
mony,  she  and  her  brother  a  year  later  paid  a  long 
visit  at  Germistown,  Mr.  Greville’s  country  house. 
Sir  Edward  was  always  regarded  with  feelings  of 
the  warmest  gratitude  and  afiection  by  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Greville;  and  when  he  married,  —  as  in 
due  course  of  time  he  did,  —  Germistown  was  lent 
him  on  the  occasion,  and  he  brought  his  pretty 
Irish  bride  there  for  their  honeymoon.  Of  them,  as 
of  the  other  personages  in  this  story,  it  only  re- 
miuns  to  be  added  that  “they  lived  happily  ever 
afterwards.” 


A  FRENCH  LION. 

[TnuiilatBd  for  Snav  Satubdat  from  VOpinian  Ifationale.] 
These  last  few  days  everybody  has  been  talking 
a  great  deal  about  a  writer,  unioue  in  his  way,  who 
is,  and  who  will  remain,  one  of  tne  most  origin^  fig¬ 
ures  of  our  day.  I  mean  Dr.  Louis  Veron,  who  is 
writing  a  condnuarion  of  his  Memoirs  of  a  Parisian 
of  theMiddle  Class.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to 
chat  at  length  about  him.  You  have  five  minutes 
to  lose,  fbr  you  are  reading  what  I  write.  Let  us 
chat  d^ether. 
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libru^un. 


I  know  no  man  so  inoffennye  as  Dr.  Veron. 
I  know  few  men  who  have  been  criticised,  jeered, 
caricatured,  with  more  violence  and  more  perti- 
nacitj.  Good  nature  is  the  bottom  of  this  singular 
mind,  in  which  ingenuousness  is  mingled  with  a  great 
deal  of  astuteness.  He  does  not  speak  ill  even  of 
those  he  has  found  wantonly  cruel.  He  scarcely 
ever  lets  fly  a  single  shaft  of  irony  against  the  in¬ 
numerable  ungrateful  men  he  has  met.  If  there  is 
in  Paris  a  really  good-natured  man,  tiill  of  cordial  and 
intelligent  kindness  and  good-will  to  all  men,  assui^ 
edlr  it  is  he. 

And  yet  he  is  paid,  —  I  am  mistaken,  —  he  was 
paid  a  great  deal  of  money  to  unveil  the  worst  as- 
j  pects  of  human  nature.  Every  passion  and  every 
I  interest  of  man  have  alternately  caressed  and  bitten 
him.  He  has  been  manager  of  the  Grand  Opera. 
He  has  been  chief  editor  of  a  leadii^  newspaper. 
He  was  for  some  time,  by  reason  of  his  fortune  and 
j  influence,  the  pivot  of  a  political  party.  Evei^body 
!  who  has  been  ambitious,  or  intellectual,  or  fond  of 
good  living  in  immense  Paris,  has  known  Dr.  Veron, 
and  his  kindness,  his  hospitality,  and  in  grave  afiairs 
his  devotion. 

I  search  in  vain  to  discover  what  he  has  obtained 
in  ezchanm  for  the  services  he  has  done  and  the 
courtesies  ^e  has  lavished.  He  was  chief  editor  of 
Ze  CoruliltUionnel.  He  was  kicked  out  of  doors  one 
evening,  without  so  much  as  receiving  the  week’s 
notice  to  which  even  servants  are  entitle.  Has  Le 
ConstxtxUionnel  been  more  prosperous  since  he  quit¬ 
ted  it  ?  It  is  doubtful  He  was  deputy  for  Sccaux, 
and  voted  with  the  most  docile  majority  in  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Chamber.  On  the  eve  of  the  last  elections 
he  was  rudely  informed  he  was  no  longer  the  official 
candidate.  Did  the  government  do  well?  His 
designated  successor  is  still  a  mere  d^uty  in  par- 
tibus  ;  the  opposition  candidate,  M.  Pelletan,  was 
elected.  Dr.  Veron  one  day  took  it  into  his  head  to 
encourage  literature,  —  most  assuredly  a  generous 
whim.  He  offered  a  prize  for  prose  and  poetry, 
and  gave  a  sum  of  money  which  was  every  way 
honorable,  for  Dr.  Veron ’s  fortune  is  composed  of 
none  but  well-earned  money.  The  Literary  Men’s 
Society,  to  whose  hands  he  confided  the  money, 
yelled  at  him.  He  quitted  it  and  was  happy,  after 
playing  the  benefactor,  in  being  allowed  to  leave 
by  the  door.  What  a  strange  history  he  has  to  tell, 
and  how  wise  he  is  to  take  the  pen  again !  But  he 
lacks  gall  to  recount  the  good  he  has  done,  and  the 
evil  done  him.  Why  can’t  he  borrow  for  a  moment 
the  pen  of  that  other  millionnaire,  that  other  oririnal 
genius,  that  other  marplot,  that  other  money-lend¬ 
er,  that  other  dinner-giver,  called  Beaumarchais ! 
Even  if  he  could,  he  would  not  do  it !  No,  this  ami¬ 
able,  kind-hearted  gentleman  will  never  get  angry. 
He  tells  laughingly  that  a  young  provincial  news- 
paper-writer  one  day  came  to  him  lor  employ¬ 
ment 

“  Have  yon  ever  written  in  newspapers  ?  ” 

«  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Had  you  any  especial  subject  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure  I  had  I  I  wrote  the  Mimi-Veron  in 
the  Toulouse  Punch.”* 

'The  teeth  of  the  petty  press  have  sometimes 
wounded  this  happy  pliilosopny ;  but  they  have  left 
no  other  wound  ezee^  a  smile. 

I  have  not  known  him  many  years,  being  myself  a 
new-comer  in  Paris.  I  met  mm  the  first  time  five 


*  Mimi  Is  s  term  of  mtber  oontemptlMe  SunilUritjr.  It  U  s  ooo- 
tncUon  of  mon  ami,  ma  mSi,  mimi  ;  In  this  w»j  we  get  ban  our 
Hannan  anoestore  tbe  word  manuny. 


or  siz  years  ago,  and  except  during  one  or  two 
months  I  have  seen  him  rarely.  I  have  always  and 
everywhere  found  him  like  himself,  —  a  sage  and  a 
good  liver.  He  lives  in  one  of  the  most  Mautifiil 
suites  of  rooms  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  they  are  grand, 
rich,  and  simple.  He  spends  his  mornings  amid 
newspapers,  reviews,  and  new  books.  This  fover  of 
good  living  never  eats  a  meat  breakfast.  He  goes 
out  about  three  o’clock.  He  dines  at  six,  and  after  - 
dinner  gqea  to  the  Opera  or  Opera  Comiqqe. 

His  circle  of  intimate  friends,  which  time  neces¬ 
sarily  has  narrowed,  consists  of  a  dozen  good  friends; 
among  them  are  Sainte  Beuve,  Auber,  Janin,  Nes¬ 
tor  R^ueplan,  and  Alberic  Second.  You  will  agree 
a  man  mignt  make  a  worse  choice.  Dr.  Veron  loves 
well  those  he  does  love,  and  never  neglects  an  oc¬ 
casion  to  give  them  pleasure.  Where  1  wonder  at 
the  ingenuousness  of  this  kind-hearted  gentleman  is 
in  his  astonishment  at  the  least  evidence  of  gratitude. 
He  is  so  accustomed  to  make  people  ungrateful,  as 
to  be  more  sensible  than  others  of  the  just  deference 
shown  him.  I  have  seen  this  Lucullus  deeply  moved 
by  reading  a  phrase  evidently  dictated  by  the  heart 
Has  he  come  to  believe  he  was  bom  to  do  good  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  sort  of  recompense  ?  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable. 

As  a  body-servant  in  respectable  families  inherits 
his  master’s  old  clothes,  Sophie,  the  Doctor’s  cook, 
wears  the  hates  her  master  disdains  to  put  on.  She 
is  a  fervent  Catholic  and  an  ardent  revolutiona¬ 
ry  partisan  :  explain  the  combination  if  you  can  I 
She  is  as  attached  as  a  dog  to  her  master’s  interests 
and  friendships.  She  too  could  write  curious  me¬ 
moirs,  but  they  would  not  be  in  her  master’s  gentle, 
conciliatory  style. 

Were  I  to  live  a  hundred  years  I  should  still  re¬ 
member  Sophie  at  the  Doctor’s  window  apostrophiz- 
'ing,  at  a  distance,  an  exalted  person  who  went  by  in 
a  four-horse  carriage.  “Do  you  dare, — do  you  still 
dare  drive  past  our  door,  after  all  my  master  has 
done  for  you,  and  after  all  the  ingratitude  you  have 
shown  him?”*  The  poor  servant’s  exclamation 
was  all  the  more  comical  as  the  exalted  person  had 
scarcely  any  other  way  to  go  to  get  home. 

HOW  KATE  DISCOVERED  AMERICA 

“  Do  you  know  who  discovered  America  ?  ”  said 
Charlie  Fraser  to  me. 

Now  this  question  was  asked  after  dinner  at  the 
club  ;  and,  as  Charlie  is  a  wit,  it  was  not  unfair  to 
suppose  that,  at  such  a  time,  such  a  question  was 
only  intended  to  lead  up  to  some  brilliant  joke  ;  so, 
instead  of  taking  it  out  of  his  mouth  by  making  a 
smart  reply  (which  of  course  I  could  have  done),  I 
merely  gave  a  commonplace  answer,  — 

“  Christopher  Columbus,  was  it  not  ?  —  or  Vasco 
di  Gama,  or  somebody  of  that  sort  ?  ” 

“  Well,  so  I  always  thought  till  to-day,”  said  Char¬ 
lie  ;  “  but  I  find  that  such  a  belief  is  only  another 
fallacy  to  be  added  to  those  that  are  taught  in  pop¬ 
ular  geography.” 

I  was  rather  impatient  at  this  long  preface,  and 
felt  another  and  stronger  temptation  to  make  a 
smart  answer  (honestly,  I  could  have  been  very 
smart  this  time),  but  I  was  determined  to  go 
through  with  the  joke,  if  there  was  one,  so  I  mere- 

•  We  need  ecarcelr  i.iy  thii  “exulted  penoo”  Is  the  French  Em¬ 
peror.  As  the  Roe  de  Rtvoli,  In  which  Dr.  Veron  lives.  Is  the  only 
street  lending  from  tbe  Palace  of  the  Tuileriee  to  the  Avenue  dec 
Champs  Elysdes  and  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Napoleon  III.  is 
obliged  to  pose  In  front  of  Dr.  Veron’s  windows,  unless  he  would 
drive  down  tbe  Quay,  which  would  bo  fanpnied  to  oowardice.  — E4». 
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Ij  blew  three  rings  smoke  (an  accomplishment 
in  which  I  excel),  and  waited. 

“  Yes,"  resumed  Charlie,  “  and  what  is  more,  I 
have  a  document  to  prove  it.  Take  that  home 
and  read  it."  So  sayiiu,  he  handed  me  a  letter 
and  left  me,  in  order,  I  fear,  to  go,  according  to 
his  custom,  to  the  Arlington,  and  play  five-pound 
points  at  whist  till  the  next  morning. 

I  glanced  throi^h  the  letter,  which  was  written  in 
a  lady’s  handwriting,  crossed  and  recroesed,  at  first 
somewhat  languidly,  but,  as  I  got  on,  with  increas¬ 
ing  interest,  until  at  last  I  became  thoroughly  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  it,  and  was  only  roused  by  the  waiter  com¬ 
ing  for  the  fourth  time  (after  a  deal  of  preliminary 
scowling)  to  tell  me  that  the  club  was  about  to  be 
closed.  The  facts  the  letter  disclosed  were  so  re¬ 
markable,  that  I  think  it  only  fair  to  lay  it  before 
the  public  in  full,  that  eminent  geographers  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  it,  and,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  that  the  government  may  fit  out  an  expe¬ 
dition  for  the  investigation  of  the  matter,  and  the 
verification  of  the  extraordinary  geographical  dis¬ 
covery  therein  recorded. 


[W 


"  Om  Board  the  Ioha,  8th  October,  1866. 

“  Dearest  Charlie  :  I  am  sure  you  have  won¬ 
dered  at  not  receiving  a  letter  from  me  for  so  long, 
but  when  I  tell  you  the  astounding  adventures  that 
have  befallen  us,  you  will  be  glad  uiat  I  am  alive,  — 
and  indeed  all  of  us,  though  T^elly  says  she  is  quite 
certain  that  you  will  dine  just  as  well,  and,  of  course, 
at  one  of  those  dreadful  clubs;  but  of  course  you 
will  give  them  all  up  when  we  are  married ;  and  that 
all  men  are  selfish,  —  but  you  are  not,  I  dm  quite 
certain.  You  know  we  have  had  a  great  party  stay¬ 
ing  with  us  at  Dun  Beg.  Two  gentlemen  came 
fiom  the  North,  where  they  had  been  shooting,  but 
I  do  not  believe  they  shot  anything,  or  else  why  did 
they  not,  —  but  I  will  tell  you  all  in  order,  because 
I  know  you  like  it,  and  I  am  getting  quite  business¬ 
like.  One  of  the  gentlemen  is  a  friend  of  yours, 
Mr.  Felix  Fellowes,  of  whom  you  were  so  jealous 
because  I  danced  five  times  with  him  at  Lady  Gore 
Jowse’s,  —  so  unreasonable  of  you  !  And  I  am  sure 
it  was  only  because  he  dances  well,  —  though  he  is 
very  nice  ;  and  he  can  do  other  things  than  dance, 
too,  as  we  found  when  —  But  I  will  tell  you  that  in 
order.  The  other  was  a  Mr.  Tom  Ruffler.  He 
talked  a  great  deal,  and  told  us  a  great  many  clever 
things  he  had  done  and  said  himself,  —  though  he 
never  did  or  said  anything  particularly  clever  while 
with  us,  so  that  we  all  ^reed  that  he  must  have  read 
all  his  clever  things  in  a  book.  And  he  knew  every¬ 
thing  ;  and  contr^icted  papa  about  botany,  and 
wore  red  neckties  and  varnished  boots ;  and  smoked 
a  pipe,  —  but  I  think  it  made  him  Ill,  because  no- 
Ix^y  ever  really  saw  him  smoke  It ;  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  knew  a  tobacconist  in  the  village  ;  so  I  gave 
him  some  of  those  beautiful  little  cigars  you  sent 
me,  and  I  think  he  liked  them,  because  he  smoked 
seven  in  one  morning. 

“  But  I  must  not  wander  friim  our  adventures. 
You  must  know  that  we  had  been  living  together  in 
the  house  for  a  week  without  any  fi^h  arrivals,  and 
so  we  had  all  got  tired  of  each  other.  We  us^  to 
play  at  croquet,  and  that  made  us  quite  hate  each 
other.  Nelly  would  not  speak  to  Mr.  Fellowes  be¬ 
cause  he  once  croquet’d  her  down  the  hill  into  the 
river,  and  would  not  go  and  fetch  the  ball  or  ' 


her  pardon.  And  Mr.  Ruffler  talked  a  great  deal 
ting  to  ‘  play  at  golf,'  —  he  called  it 


about  wanting 
‘playing  at  Imks,’  and  alwayT  wanted  to  know  if 


the  golf  was  not  too  damp  for  the  ladies  to  walk  on 
(he  meant  the  turf  you  know) ;  but  I  am  certain  it 
was  because  he  thought  it  a  good  joke,  becanse  he 
never  really  did  play,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  very 
badly,  for  he  broxe  two  of  the  clubs  and  lost  a  ball. 
And  Jack’s  alive  is  very  stupid,  if  you  get  knocked 
down  every  time  and  never  catch  anybMy.  Missie 
began  photography,  and  took  us  in  groups  in  our 
riding  habits  ;  but  some  of  the  chemicals  got  mixed 
up  together,  and  the  picture  only  came  out  once, 
and  then  we  all  had  large  feet,  and  nodiing  but 
white  in  our  eyes,  and  Mr.  ^llowes’s  neck  was  longer 
than  his  body,  besides  Missie  making  her  hands  quite 
black.  We  had  a  deal  of  music,  but  Mr.  Ruffler 
pretended  to  despise  it.  He  cannot  understand 
anything  but  ‘  Slap  Bang  ’  or  a  hornpipe,  and  ac- 
tu^ly  laughed  at  me  because  I  said  I  adored  Mario, 
—  he  called  it  Mariolatry.  We  danced  reels  every 
evening,  of  course  ;  but  my  darling  Viva  got  in  the 
way  one  night,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  danced  the  double 
shuffle  on  her,  so  we  decided  it  was  too  dangerous 
an  amusement.  Viva  is  now  the  loveliest  pug  you 
ever  saw  ;  her  nose  Is  blacker  and  more  turned  up 
than  any  I  ever  saw,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  says  he  could 
hold  her  up  by  her  tail  without  taking  the  curl  out 
of  it ;  but  I  would  not  let  him  try  it.  However, 
after  a  time  we  got  tired  of  all  these  amusements, 
and  to  kill  time  I  tried  to  teach  Mr.  Ruffler  to  sing 
‘  Comme  k  vingt  ans,’  but  he  would  sing  up  in  his 
head,  and  pretended  to  teach  me  how  to  pronounce 
French,  so  that  failed.  As  a  last  resource,  we  asked 
papa  to  have  the  ‘  Water  Witch’  fitted  out,  and 
take  us  for  a  day’s  yachting  among  the  islands.  And 
he  made  a  joke,  and  said  it  was  the  water  which 
he  did  not  like ;  but  he  promised  to  take  us  over  to 
the  island  of  Stafia,  which  you  know  is  quite  close 
to  us  here,  to  pass  the  day  and  explore  the  caves. 
So  on  Wedne^ay  week  last  we  all  went  on  board 
the  ‘  Water  Witch,’  early  in  the  morning.  We 
were  quite  a  large  party.  Besides  Bunks  (who  was 
as  obstinate  as  ever,  and  even  more,  as  I  think), 
and  the  sailors,  there  were  papa,  and  Missie,  and 
Nelly,  and  Miss  Downie,  —  and,  do  you  know,  Mr. 
Fellowes  has  made  desperate  love  to  her,  and  calb 
her  Jemima,  and  we  have  all  settled  that  they  are 
going  to  be  married.  Missie  took  her  photographic 
apparatus,  and  of  course  I  took  Viva,  thinking  the 
sea  air  would  do  her  good.  Just  as  we  were  push¬ 
ing  off,  we  heard  somebody  crying  out,  ‘  Ah,  hi  ! 
Ah,  hi !  ’  and  a  figure  rushed  down  to  the  beach. 
Mr.  Ruffler  said  it  was  nothing  but  a  head  of 
hair;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  Captain  DInochie. 
Mr.  Ruffler  said  his  hair  would  sink  the  ship ;  but 

Esaid  it  was  a  wig,  and  we  could  throw  it  over- 
1  in  case  of  danger,  so  he  came  on  board ;  but 
Mr.  Ruffler  behaved  very  badly,  and  pretended  to 
think  that  his  parting  was  dbarranged,  and  offered 
to  lend  him  a  comb;  then  he  said  that  as  we  had 
taken  the  captain  on  board,  he  was  bored,  and 
should  take  him  off  (he  says  that  is  a  joke  too,  but 
I  can’t  see  it),  and  began  to  pull  his  whiskers, 
(thoug)i  he  has  not  got  any,  but  as  if  he  had),  and 
to  imitate  the  way  the  captain  says  good  day. 

“  So  we  started  to  go  to  Stafia,  which  is  just  on 
the  other  side  of  Mull,  and  papa  began  to  tell  us 
about  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  there 
too,  and  who  must  have  been  a  very  selfish  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  person.  Shortly  after  starting,  we  sat 
down  to  luncheon,  and  were  jolly,  and  had  Bunks 
down  to  drink  our  healths.  We  asked  him  what 
he  would  like,  and  he  said  he  would  like  some  tod¬ 
dy,  and  should  prefer  ‘  to  make  it  inside,’  and  he 
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drank  the  wluakej  first  and  then  the  water;  but 
Mr.  Fellowes  gave  him  whiekev  the  second  time 
too,  and  Bonks  actually  never  ^nd  it  out  till  he 
had  drank  it  all.  Then  Mr.  Buffler  sang  *  Le  Pos¬ 
tilion  de  Longjomeau’;  but  as  it  was  m  Freoch, 
and  he  sang  it  very  fast,  nobody  understood  it,  ex- 
ceptiim  when  he  sat  astride  on  a  cluur  and  imitated 
the  cucking  of  a  whip,  and  shouted,  ‘Houp-lk! 
boop-lk  I  ’  Nevertheless,  we  all  joined  in  the  chorus. 

'  Ha!  ha!  ha!  qu’U  ^tait  bean, 

.  Le  Postilion  de  Longjnmean,’ 
until  Bunks  came  down  and  asked  us  not  to  go  on 
because  it  would  nuso  the  wind.  Papa  sang  a  song, 
too,  about  Paul  Jone^  a  very  good  one,  except  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  tne  chorus,  — 

*  Yen  have  heard  of  Panl  Jones,  < 

He  was  a  rogue  and  a  vagabonee,  ' 

Ton  have  heard  of  Paul  Jones,  luve  you  not? ' 
But  he  sang  it  in  so  Eoany  difierent  tones  of  voice 
that  we  thought  it  was  a  difierent  Mr.  Jones  in  every 
verse. 

“  So  all  went  on  delightfully  for  about  an  hour, 
when  Bunks  came  down  again,  and  said  he  did  n’t 
like  the  kxA  of  the  weather. 

“  ‘  Why  not  ?  ’  asked  pi^ia. 

“  ‘  Well,  there ’s  just  a  lot  of  scratches  and  scrawls, 
and  mares’  tails,  and  mackerels’  backs  just  knocking 
about,  and  there ’s  a  dirty-looking  bank  out  to  the 
westward.’ 

“  Then  papa  said  we  had  better  go  back,  and  they 
turned  the  ship  round,  but  almost  directly  the  sea 
became  veiy  rough,  the  wind  b^an  to  blow  a  hurri¬ 
cane,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  At  first 
we  laughed  at  it,  and  the  captain  told  us  how  he  had 
been  shipwrecked  emning  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  lived  for  four  years  on  a  desert  island, 
ana  when  they  got  home  all  the  s^ors’  wives  had 
married  somebody  else ;  upon  which  Mr.  Buffler  said 
that  if  ever  he  married  he  should  go  to  the  Cape  and 
get  shipwrecked  too,  which  made  me  think  of  you 
and  feel  very  unwell.  (All  this  time  the  sea  was 
getting  router.)  'Then  the  ship  gave  a  sudden 
lurch,  and  threw  a  grouse  and  a  jam  tart  into 
Nelly’s  lap,  berides  upsetting  all  the  whiskey  over 
Miss  Downie’s  dress. 

“  We  all  got  very  much  alarmed,  though  Mr.  Buf- 
fier  tried  to  make  fun  of  it,  and  said  he  believed 
Miss  Downie  had  done  it  on  purpose  to  get  double 
allowance.  None  of  us  langhec^  and  I  told  him  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  joke  at  such  a 
moment.  Just  then  the  ship  gave  another  livch, 
and  poor  Mr.  Buffler,  who  was  nurt  at  what  I  said, 
turnM  very  pale,  and,  casting  a  reproachful  glance 
at  me,  said  he  would  go  and  look  at  the  weather, 
and  went  on  deck,  llien  we  heard  a  dreadful 
crash,  and  a  groan,  which  .turned  out  to  be  the  cap- 
tmn,  who  had  fallen  down  among  the  crockery  m 
the  pantry ;  and  when  Mr.  Fellowes  went  to  him, 
he  would  not  get  up,  but  said  he  would  lie  where  he 
was  and  die  like  a  soldier.  You  have  no  idea  what 
a  scene  it  was.  'The  ship  plunging  and  rolling 
dreadfully,  every  timber  creaking,  the  chmrs  and 
plates  falling  about  the  cabin,  and  the  wind  howl¬ 
ing  through  the  ri^ng,  so  that  one  could  not  hear 
one’s  self  speak,  ^mima  and  Nelly  and  I  became 
dreadfully  ill ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Missie,  who 
kept  up  and  cheered  us,  I  am  certmn  we  should 
have  died  then  and  there.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
kind  Mr.  Fellowes  was.  He  never  for  one  moment 
thought  o£  himself^  but  ran  about  all  over  the  ship 
for  us,  brought  cloaks,  and  cushions,  put  them 
on  the  cabm  fioor  for  us,  and  kept  the  lamp  alight. 


I  felt  as  mreat  an  admiration  for  Him  that  moment 
as  if  he  had  been  Mario  himself. 

“  Papa  had  been  on  deck  from  the  fiiat,  and  so 
had  Mr.  Buffler  from  the  time  he  went  to  look  at 
the  weather.  As  Mr.  Buffler  goes  yachting  every 
year,  of  course  he  knows  all  about  it,  and  I  wanted 
papa  to  ask  him  if  there  was  much  danger ;  but 
papa  said  he  had  been  looking  into  the  water  ever 
since  he  had  been  on  deck,  was  groaning,  and  would 
not  answer.  And  that  i^e  us  more  miserable, 
because  we  thought  it  must  be  very  bad  indeed. 
The  most  dreadnil  thing  was,  that  papa  said  we 
were  sailing  away  fiom  the  land  because  the  wind 
was  blowing  towards  it,  and  we  were  on  a  lee  shore. 
We  all  prayed  him,  if  he  loved  us,  to  turn  round 
and  take  us  home ;  but  he  said  it  could  not  be  done, 
and  so  did  Bunks. 

“All  night  the  hurricane  continued.  You  may 
imagine  that  we  could  not  sleep.  We  knew  that 
we  were  going  away  firom  the  land,  and  expected 
every  moment  that  we  should  strike  on  our  beam 
ends,  and  so  spring  aleak  in  them,  and  all  go  to  the 
bottom.  Towards  morning  I  fell  into  a  (foze,  and 
dreamt  I  was  at  the  opera.  I  thought  it  was  the 
last  act  the  'Frophete,'  where  the  palace  falls 
in.  I  heard  the  crash,  and  awoke  with  a  start  to 
learn  that  our  mast  had  been  broken  in  two  by  the 
wind.  Captain  Dinochie  must  have  been  dreaming 
too,  for  I  heard  him  say,  ‘  Spare  my  life,  —  I  sur¬ 
render.’ 

“  All  was  'confusion.  The  morning  had  come, 
but  the  fog  was  thicker  than  ever;  Insides  which 
the  hurricane  had  increased,  and  the  ship,  being 
quite  hel|4ess,  was  driven  before  it  as  if  it  had  been 
a  feather  on  the  water. 

“  'This  was  the  28th  of  September.  None  of  ns 
could  move,  and  all  day  long  we  lay  in  the  cabin 
quite  unable  to  stir  or  even  to  talk,  and  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  our  last.  I  thought  of  you, 
Charlie,  and  wondered  what  you  were  doing,  and 
whether  you  were  thinking  m  me  at  all.  How  I 
wished  you  were  with  us !  I  felt  that  I  could  have 
faced  death  by  your  side ;  but  Nelly  smd  it  would 
have  been  no  better,  and  that  you  would  not  care 
about  it,  though  I  am  sure  you  would.  And  then  I 
thought  that  all  was  for  the  best,  and  I  woidd  not 
have  had  you  in  danger  for  worlds;  besides,  you 
are  a  bad  sailor.  Alwut  the  middle  of  the  d^  a 
great  s^a  broke  our  boat  to  pieces.  Mr.  Buffler 
came  down  to  tell  us,  looking  very  pale;  but  we 
were  too  miserable  to  care  about  it.  He  said  that 
the  wind  had  changed  to  the  east,  that  we  had  been 
driving  due  west  by  the  compass  ever  since  we 
started,  and  were  getting  into  the  broad  Atlantic. 
Papa  was  verv  anxious  about  provisions,  and  said 
we  had  scarcely  anything  but  some  bacon  on  board ; 
but  it  made  us  ill  to '  hear  it  spoken  of,  and  we  all 
agreed  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  eat  anything 
for  a  week  at  least 

“  'The  captain  crawled  out  of  the  pantry  in  the 
afternoon :  such  a  sight !  One  of  the  lamps  had 
fallen  on  him,  and  he  was  covered  with  oiL  He  was 
as  white  as  a  ghost ;  his  hair  was  out  of  curl,  hanging 
down  quite  bmp,  and  his  whiskers  were  all  crumed 
up  into  nothing,  so  that  we  scarcely  knew  him.  He 
took  no  notice  of  us,  but  called  for  somebody  to  come 
to  him,  and  Missie  actually  had  to  help  him  across 
the  cabin  to  the  ladder,  where  he  sat  all  day  with 
his  head  in  hie  hands.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Fellowes 
Ut  a  fire  in  the  men’s  cabin,  and  made  some  hot 
whiskey  and  water,  which  he  made  us  take,  and  we 
all  felt  very  grateful  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 
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stopped,  suddenly,  underaeath  the  water,  or,  as 
BunJu  said,  ‘  brought  up  with  a  round  turn.'  We 
thou){ht  he  would  be  drowned;  but  he  only  siud 
something  very  dreadful  to  Bunks,  and  then,  when 
some  more  rope  was  let  out,  swam  to  the  shore 
with  it. 

^  A  larger  rope  was  then  ded  on  to  it,  and  he  pulled 
that  ashore,  —  then  another;  and  a  packing  case  was 
so  arranged  as  to  run  along  it,  by  which  first.  Miss 
Downie,  and  then  all  the  rest  of  us  were  taken 
ashore.  Missie,  who  always  thinks  of  eventing, 
brought  with  her  some  dry  clothes  for  Mr.  Ruffler, 
who  dressed  in  a  cave ;  and  we  then  all  started  to 
explore  the  eountr^.  Mr.  Fellowes  had  brought  the 
gun  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Ruffler,  In  case  we 
might  find  any  game,  which,  he  said,  was  probable. 
And  we  had  not  gone  very  far,  before  a  number  of 
strange  birds,  very  like  grouse,  rose  up  and  flew 
away.  Mr.  Ruffler  fired  twice  at  them,  but  missed, 
and  siud  they  were  too  far  ofiT.  Then  we  came  to 
some  more  and  he  missed  them  too,  though  they 
were  very  near.  Papa  said  it  was  wasting  powder, 
and  took  the  gun  himself,  and  shot  the  next  bird  we 
saw.  We  all  settled  that  Mr.  Ruffler  could  not  shoot ; 
though  he  said  he  had  killed  a  large  number  of  deer  in 
Scotmnd.  We  walked  on  through  a  pine  wood  and 
across  some  stuff  just  like  the  heather  In  the  High¬ 
lands,  which  Mr,  Ruffler  siud  always  grows  in  those 
latitudes,  —  for  he  told  us  we  were  in  the  same  latl- 


self  lying  in  a  eomfortable  eabin,  the  furniture  d 
which  was  marked  'Iona.'  The  revulsion  of  joy 
and  gratitude  for  our  miraculous  deliverance  were 
almost  too  much  for  me.  I  felt  that  unless  I  did 
something  I  should  go  mad ;  and  I  resolved  to  nt 
down  and  write  an  account  of  our  dangers  and  suf¬ 
ferings  to  you,  dear  Charlie,  who,  I  know,  are  more 
interested  than  anybody  in  everything  that  concerns 
me.  I  have  done.  1  shall  send  this  to  England  by 
the  first  opportunity,  and  shall  count  the  miles  that 
lie  between  us,  and  the  moments  that  pass  before  I 
see  you  once  more.  Your  own  loving 

“  Kate. 

“  P.  S.  —  Mr.  Ruffler  has  just  come  down.  He  says 
we  have  got  the  yacht  in  tow;  that  there  was  a 
‘local  attraction’  which  made  the  compass  always 
point  to  the  west,  and  that  we  had  been  in  a  circular 
storm.  It  is  a  mercy  we  came  across  the  Atlantic 
as  we  did 

“  PP.  S.  —  Mr.  Ruffler  says  that  we  were  not  in 
America  at  all,  but  on  one  of  the  small  Hebrides 
near  Mull,  and  that  this  is  a  steamer  which  runs 
fiom  Inverness  to  Cronan,  and  that  we  shall  be  at 
Dun  Beg  this  afternoon.  I  dare  say  he  thinks  that 
a  very  clever  joke,  but  of  course  I  do  not  believe  it. 
And  he  says  he  shall  write  a  tale  about  it ;  so  if  ever 
you  meet  one,  don’t  you  believe  that  either.” 


tude  as  at  home.  Suddenly,  on  arriving  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  we  came  to  the  sea  again,  and  found  that 
we  were,  in  fact  not  on  the  mainland  at  all,  but  on 
an  island.  All  our  hopes  were  overthrown  in  an 
instant.  We  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  despair, 
and  slowly  walked  down  to  the  shore,  with  a  vague 
wish  to  be  nearer  the  mainland.  Mr.  Ruffler  said 
he  was  quite  certain  that  the  island  was  not  marked 
upon  any  chart,  and  that  we  should  have  to  report 
its  discovery  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  he  resolved  to 
take  an  observation  of  its  latitude  from  the  highest 
point.  He  left:  us  at  once  to  go  back  to  the  ship,  in 
order  to  get  a  sextant  and  an  almanac  and  materials 
for  a  tent ;  and  we  all  sat  down  in  silence,  looking 
at  the  land  we  could  not  reach.  Mr.  Fellowes  and 
Missie  got  together  some  dry  wood  and  lit  a  fire, 
which  cheered  us  a  little ;  but  our  io}'  was  of  short 
duration,  for  Mr.  Ruffler  came  back  suddenly,  and 
in  an  agitated  voice,  told  us  that  the  ship  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Bven  Bunks  had  deserted  us;  and  we 
were  now  left;  perfectly  destitute  and  helpless  on  a 
desert  island.  We  held  a  council.  The  captain 
was  quite  violent,  and  said  it  all  came  of  going  to 
sea  with  a  parcel  of  women.  Mr.  Ruffler  could 
suggest  nothing,  except  to  cook  the  bird  papa  had 
shot.  The  only  persons  who  seemed  to  be  able  to  do 
anything  were  Missie,  Mr.  Fellowes,  and  papa,  who 
made  a  kind  of  shelter  for  us  with  branches  of  trees. 

“  But  our  deliverance  was  nearer  at  hand  than  we 
imagined.  Papa  was  looking  over  the  sea,  and  sud¬ 
denly  started  up  and  turned  pale.  We  followed  his 
eye,  and  what  was  our  delight  to  see  the  smoke  of  a 
steamer  plainly  visible  on  the  horizon.  Then  came 
an  hour  of  dreadful  excitement,  —  hopes  and  fears 
chasing  each  other  and  every  minute  seeming  an 
age.  'We  tied  a  shawl  on  a  long  branch  and  waved 
it  firantically  to  and  fro.  We  pUed  all  the  wood  we 
could  find  on  our  fire.  We  shouted  till  we  were 
hoarse,  and  fired  off  our  last  charge  of  powder  to  at¬ 
tract  attention.  At  first  the  steamer  held  on  her 
course  and  seemed  about  to  pass  the  Island  ;  but  sud¬ 
denly  she  stopped,  turned,  and  ci^O  striught  towards 
us.  After  that  I  remember  nothing,  till  1  found  my¬ 


A  FREAK  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 

Subsequent  tc  Tubal  Cain’s  inventions;  harp 
and  organ,  —  the  fiddle,  or  lyre  played  on  with  a 
bow,  takes  rank  by  reason  of  its  antiquity.  Its 
place  and  importance  in  the  world  of  Music  are  of 
the  first  interest.  The  difficulty  of  handling  it, 
which  Is  extreme,  implies  the  rarest  delicacies  of 
car  and  of  touch,  —  the  latter  not  to  be  attmned  to 
by  strenuous  good  will;  supposing  apt  physical  organ¬ 
ization  denied.  “  A  hand  ’’  on  the  piano-forte  is  not 
a  more  peculiar  possession  than  “  a  bow  arm.”  On 
the  precision  of  finger-positions  does  purity  of  tone 
depend.  The  human  voice  has  little  more  expressive 
power,  —  even  with  the  advantage  of  verbal  decla¬ 
mation  to  help  it,  —  than  the  Violin.  Lastly,  the 
instrument  when  mute  has  characteristics  which  give 
it  a  place  of  its  own.  Whereas  every  other  one 
of  its  comrades  is  worsened  the  fiddle  is  bettered 
by  age  and  use.  A  violin  has  been  sold,  in  our 
time,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  times  the  money 
paid  for  it  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its 
maker.  A  story  is  told,  by  Messrs.  Sandys  and 
Forster,  in  their  History  of  the  Violin,  that  for  an 
instrument  by  Steiner  the  Tyrolese  (who  came 
after  the  great  Cremonese  and  Brescian  makers) 
fifteen  hundred  acres  of  American  land  were  ceded, 
at  a  dollar  an  acre,  on  which  the  thriving  city  of 
Pittsburg  now  stands.  There  is  nothing  analogous 
to  this  in  the  vicissitudes  of  price  which  “the 
marked  catalogue”  of  sold  statues  and  pictures 
registers. 

The  above  being  all  so  many  indisputable  facts, 
no  one  need  wonder  that  a  body  of  tradition  and 
anecdote  has  gathered  round  the  violin  family,  the 
same  com[n*ising  four  members  ;  besides  itself,  viola, 
violoncello,  and  double  bass,  rich  and  various  in 
quality.  A  delightful  and  amusing  book  might  be 
written  on  the  subject  for  the  delectation  of  tliose 
“who  have  music  in  their  souls”;  and,  since  it  is 
unfariiionable  to  confess  to  contrary  oiganization  In 
these  our  times  of  changes  and  progress,  when  Mu¬ 
sic  has  become  a  pleasure,  which,  like  the  Plague  of 
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T^ypt,  pervades  our  kings’  chambers  and  our  woric- 
ingmen’s  houses,  —  a  freu  on  or  about  the  violin 
frmily,  their  makers,  their  players,  and  the  music 
piepared  for  the  same,  may  not  be  altogether  un¬ 
timely.  A  compendious  and  well-executed  little 
book*  —  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  most  unpre¬ 
tending,  books  of  its  kind  that  I  know  of —  has  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  few  old  tales  and  truths,  and 
encouraged  me  to  string  together  a  few  of  these  in 
a  desultory  fashion. 

How  many  centuries  have  passed  since  the  world 
was  first  edified  by  the  sounds  of  a  fiddle  is  a 
(question  for  the  H^asdusts;  —  not  to  be  dismissed 
bghtly  here.  Old  painters  —  how  far  inspired  by 
tradition  or  not,  who  shall  say  ?  —  have  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  Apollo  on  the  hill  of  Parnassus ;  and, 
following  their  example,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Leigh¬ 
ton,  in  his  Picture  ot  Music,  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Orpheus  as  the  magical  instrument  by  which 
Eurydice  was  ^ven  back  to  life.  Certain  it  is  that, 
about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  the  violin 
had  taken  its  present  form,  and  many  antiquarians, 
the  diligent  and  erudite  Mr.  William  Chappell 
among  number,  are  satisfied  that  this  form  was 
of  northern  rather  than  southern  origin.  The 
Welsh,  those  dear  lovers  of  pedigree,  and  who 
have  asserted  (it  has  been  humorously  said)  that 
the  primeval  language  spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve 
was  theirs,  have  laid  clmm  to  it  One  of  the  loz¬ 
enges  in  the  quaint  painted  roof  of  Peterborough 
caSiedral,  showing  a  bare-legged  man  dancing  to 
his  kit  (date  the  twelfth  century),  has  a  curiously 
modem  air,  so  far  as  the  shape  of  the  instrument 
is  concerned ;  but  it  was  not  perfected  till  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  when  Amati  of  Cremona,  and  Di 
Salo  of  Brescia,  gave  models  which  have  been 
slightly  varied ;  but  which  such  notable  artificers  as 
Stradivarius,  Guaraerius,  Steiner,  and  others  nev¬ 
er  unmade,  nor,  indeed,  have  essentially  changed. 
Since  their  day,  no  improvements  have  been  ef¬ 
fected,  save  in  the  making  of  the  bow,  —  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  without  parallel  in  the  fabrication 
of  musical  instmments,  —  which  has  been  univer¬ 
sally  a  story  of  discovery  and  progress.  Think  of 
a  Broadwood,  or  an  Erard  Concert  Grand  Piano¬ 
forte,  as  compared  with  the  meek  and  weak  little 
clarichord,  which  sufficed  to  Sebastian  Bach ;  think 
how  the  powers  of  King  David’s  instrument,  the 
harp,  have  been  extended  by  pedab  and  “  double- 
acrion  ”  since  the  days  of  the  bards,  nay,  and  even 
of  such  modern  celebrities  as  Kminphotlz,  and  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Genlis,  and  Madame  Spohr  the  first  Think 
of  what  has  hapi^ned  to  the  “  German  Flute  ”  since 
Frederick  the  Great  bored  his  court  of  wits  and 
philosophers,  and  the  ears  of  his  patient  concert- 
master,  Herr  Quanz,  by  playing  his  three  nightly 
concertos.  Think  how  all  the  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  of  the  Organ,  as  the  lightening  of  touch,  and 
the  easier  combinations  of  register,  have  been  im¬ 
proved  during  the  past  century  and  a  half,  since 
Christian  Miiller,  the  maker  of  the  Haarlem  organ. 
Gabelaar,  and  Silbermann,  and  Father  Schmidt 
built  their  instruments,  still  magnificent  in  respect 
of  their  sonority,  but  comparatively  rude  in  sbme- 
ture.  No  fate  of  the  kind  has  befallen  the  violin. 
The  best  workmen  are  those  who  best  imitate  the 
men  who  wrought  three  hundred  years  ago.  In  its 
form,  in  proportion,  in  the  addition  to  its  means,  no 
improvement  has  been  made ;  and  less  so  in  some 
points  of  decoration  which  assist  in  the  preservation 
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of  the  instrument.  The  secret  of  the  (dd  varnishes, 
which  are  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  violin, 
as  is  manipulated  clay  of  delicate  quality  to  the 
texture  of  china,  seems,  if  we  are  to  believe  com¬ 
mon  testimony,  irrecoverably  lost. 

Few  who  see  that  simple-looking  toy,  out  of  which 
such  admirable  music  is  drawn,  have  an  idea  of  its 
delicate  complexity  of  structure.  A  well-made  violin 
contains  more  than  fifty  different  pieces  of  woods, 
the  woods  being  three :  maple,  red  deal,  and  ebonv. 
The  wood  must  be  thoroughly  seasoned,  especially 
the  red  deal ;  and  the  only  artist  of  modem  times 
who  is  said  to  counterfeit  the  works  of  the  great  Ital¬ 
ian  makers,  M.  Yuillaume,  of  Paris,  has  done  to 
mainly  by  a  most  careful  selection  of  materials. 
Many  a  roof  and  panel  from  Swiss  chklets  have  found 
their  way  into  his  workshop.  Be  the  grain  ever  so 
good,  the  material  must  have  undergone  the  slow 
action  of  time.  Some  have  thought  to  supersede 
this  by  the  use  of  acids  and  by  artificial  heat.  But 
these  expedients,  I  am  assure,  have  only  a  short¬ 
lived  success.  The  violins  thus  forced  deteriorate 
steadily;  whereas  the  good  instmments  become 
more  mellow  and  precious  in  sound  year  by  year. 
It  seems  agreed  that  the  amount  of  sonority  in  the 
violin  partly  depends  on  the  flatness  or  otherwise 
of  its  form.  How  it  should  be  that  no  change  of 
any  importance  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Di 
Salo  and  Amati,  presents,  I  repeat,  one  of  the  meet 
singular  anomalies  in  that  history  of  anomalies  the 
lovely  art  of  Music.  But  the  violin  is  nothing  with¬ 
out  its  bow  ;  and  the  perfected  bow  is  an  invention 
dating  nearly  two  centuries  later  than  the  perfection 
of  the  instrament  which  it  ^  bids  to  discourse.” 
Here  is  a  second  anomaly. 

A  third  is,  that  the  instrament  was  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  before  any  music  was  produced  worth  per¬ 
forming  on  it  (as  we  understand  matters).  Corelli 
and  Scarlatti  were  not  writing  when  Amati,  and 
Stradivarius,  and  Guaraerius  were  producing  their 
masterpieces,  which  sufficed  to  the  Paganinis  of  mod¬ 
em  times  for  the  execution  of  their  stupendous 
feats  of  volubility  and  brilliancy.  In  truth,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  music  written  for 
the  violin  was  mere  child’s  pW,  —  the  works  of  one 
wonderful  man  excepted,  —  .John  Sebastian  Bach. 
This  great  geuius,  who  divined  so  much,  and  the 
value  of  whose  experiments  to  the  world  of  musical 
poets  has  only  come  to  be  appreciated  within  a  com- 
pjiratively  recent  period,  can  have  encountered  no 
one,  I  suspect,  in  the  least  able  to  present  on  the 
violin  his  difficult  and  recondite  fancies.  His  So¬ 
natas,  Chaconnes,  Variations,  as  good  as  buried  till 
Mendelssohn  disinterred  them,  tax  a  player  to  the 
amount  which  few  players,  save  of  the  calibre  of  a 
Spohr,  a  Joachim,  and  a  Molique,  can  afford  to  be 
taxed.  Perhaps,  as  a  body,  the  French  violinists, 
as  represented  by  Leclair,  inheriting  Italian  tradi¬ 
tions  from  Lulli,  were  in  advance  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries  of  other  countries,  —  but  so  loose  is  all 
record  of  Music  at  that  period,  that  nothing  beyond 
conjecture  is  pomble. 

I  have  tried,  in  the  above,  to  touch  on  a  few  of 
the  leading  points  and  peculiarities  of  the  leading 
instrument  of  the  orchestra,  —  the  most  singular 
representative  of  conservative  and  progressive  life 
in  combination  that  the  story  of  Music,  that  most 
capricious  among  the  arts,  includes.  It  would  be 
easy  to  swell  th^  paragraphs  to  any  extent,  by 
offering  characters  of  wh^  may  be  calM  the  repre¬ 
sentative  men  of  the  violin,  such  as  Farini,  Gemini- 
ani.  Bode,  Viotti,  Lafixit ;  but  these  can  be  found 
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br  anj  reader  who  ransackt  the  dictaonaries ;  so 
that  Ishall  conteat  mrself  with  ramma^ng  my  own 
peouliar  atorea  of  recollection  regarding  some  of  the 
great  players  of  this  nineteenth  century. 

Of  course,  the  first  of  these  to  be  named  is  Paga¬ 
nini  ;  but  the  man  whom  to  name,  so  as  to  give  any 
distinct  record  of  the  impresnon  made  on  me  by 
him,  is  most  difficult.  There  are  people  of  genius 
who  rule  by  disturbing,  not  subjugating,  the  spirits 
of  those  who  listen  to  them.  One  of  tb^  (to  cite 
a  parallel  in  music^  was  Malibran  as  oommr^  with 
Pasta;  another,  tne  great  Genoese  violinist,  who 
convulsed  Europe  by  his  triumphs,  as  no  instrumen¬ 
talist  (the  Abbe  Unit  not  excepted)  has  done  be¬ 
fore  or  since  his  apparition. 

One  may  well  talk  of  “  apparition  ”  in  Paganini’s 
case ;  because  the  intense  and  eccentric  personality 
of  the  man  had  its  share  in  the  attention  his  per¬ 
formances  excited.  A  vampire  in  an  orchestra  is 
not  an  every-day  sight;  and  never  did  man  by 
drees  and  gesture  mue  more  of  a  ghostly  aspect 
than  did  he ;  neither  more  obviously  thereby  invite 
the  fiibrication  of  the  marvellous  anecdotes  which 
Fhncy  makes  out  of  nothing,  fbr  Scandal  to  repeat 
Paganini’s  real  life  had  been  miserable  and  aisor- 
enough  to  satisfy  such  foolish  people  as  think 
mystery  and  error  inevitable  accompaniments  of 
grains.  It  was  a  long  fever-fit  of  gambling,  and 
avarice,  and  self-indolence,  alternating  with  the 
exercise  of  most  startling  progress  in  art  With 
most  hearers,  owing  to  the  exaggeration  of  his  ex¬ 
pression,  to  which  his  limitless  execution  enabled 
mm  to  give  the  fullest  scope,  Paganini  passed  as 
being  fiffier  of  passion  than  any  instrumentalist 
who  ever  appeared.  Such  is  not  my  own  impres¬ 
sion.  I  never  could  rid  myself  when  I  heard  him, 
though  I  was  then  inexperienced  and  liable  to  be 
carried  away  by  what  is  astonishing,  of  a  conviction 
of  the  player’s  eccentricity;  which  gave  a  false 
pathos  to  his  slow  movements,  and  a  regulated  ca- 

K'ce  to  his  brilliant  effects.  His  execution  was 
titlees ;  his  tone  was  thin,  and  chargeable  with  a 
certun  abuse  of  trembling  vibration,  which,  for  a 
time,  became  tiresomely  iMhionable;  but  the  tone 
was  unimperahable  in  purity. 

His  peculiar  effects  in  execution,  in  staccato  and 
pizzicato  passages,  In  a  command  of  the  fourth  string 
so  complete  as  to  enable  him  to  turn  the  violin 
into  a  monochord  —  those  glassy  harmonic  sounds 
(which,  however,  when  usea  to  excess  satiate),  are 
now  understood  not  to  have  been  invented  by  him, 
but  by  Durand  or  Dnranowski,  a  miscreant  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  class  of  vagabond  geniuses,  wrecked  by 
their  wasteful  profligacy,  whose  number,  happily 
fbr  the  art,  diminishes  year  by  year.  Spohr,  in  his 
Autobiography,  declares  that  the  harmonic  effects 
had  bera  aim  anticipated  by  the  “once  famous 
Schriler,” — another  violinist  of  great  talent  and 
dieorderad  life,  who  was  possibly  ruined  Iw  his 
connection  with  the  unclean  and  profligate  Count 
of  Wiirtemberg,  and  who  passed  out  of  sight  in 
want  and  misery.  But  though  Scheller  may  have 
heard  Dnranowski,  it  is  improbable  that  the  Gen¬ 
oese  artist  ever  crossed  Scheller’s  patL  The  har¬ 
monic  feat  is  not  worth  muclu 

It  may  be  added,  that  from  the  time  when  he 
rose  into  notoriety,  Pagimini  took  small  pains  to 
maintjun  his  powers  of  execution  by  practice; 
never,  it  is  said,  taking  his  violin  from  its  case 
betwixt  exhilntion  and  exhibition,  and  showing 
small  general  interest  in  music ;  the  exception  being 
the  munificent  present  volunteered  by  mis  miserly 


man  to  M.  Berlioz,  as  the  continuer  of  Beethoven, 
which  has  become  a  histcrical  anecdote. 

Paganini’s  playing  of  classical  music  was  in  no  re¬ 
spect  remarkable.  His  great  concert-pieces  com¬ 
posed  fbr  himself,  though  unequal,  were  excellent  in 
point  of  grace,  fancy,  and  opportunity  for  display. 
He  was  the  originm  “Carnival  of  Venice”;  and 
threw  into  the  changes  of  that  insignificant  gondola- 
tune  an  amount  of  whim,  contrast,  and  reckless 
gayety  (costume,  almost,  one  might  say),  impossible 
to  forget.  To  sum  up,  whether  his  strength  was 
that  of  health  or  fever,  whether  his  taste  was  always 
unimpeachable  or  the  reverse,  whether  he  was  more 
powerful  to  surprise  than  to  move,  or  not,  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  artist,  whose  genius  left  his  Impress  on  his 
generation,  Paganini  stands  unparagoned.  For  a 
time,  the  influence  was  not  a  good  one.  Sham  Paga¬ 
ninis  appeared  Ity  the  score,  and  made  concert- 
music  hideous.  One  or  two  of  these  were  meant 
by  nature  for  better  thinm.  To  ^ve  an  example, 
the  Norwegian  virtuoso,  M.  Ole  Bull,  whose  pecu¬ 
liarities  amounted  to  a  specimen  of  those  close  and 
ingenious  parodies  of  a  strange  original,  which  per¬ 
plex  and  cause  regret  in  every  honest  observer. 
To  have  justified  his  choice  of  style,  M.  Ole  Bull 
should  have  carried  out  Paganini’s  effects,  .as  Paga¬ 
nini  carried  out  Duranowsu’s.  Only  the  feat  was 
simply  impossible. 

At  the  antipodes  to  this  magnificent  curiosity  of 
Genius  working  out  its  purposes,  not  without  re¬ 
source  to  empiricism,  stands  m  the  modem  history 
of  the  Violin  a  man  whose  notable  talent  almost  rose 
to  genius  :  and  whose  Influence  on  his  art  was 
wider,  healthier,  and  will  probably  prove  longer- 
lived  than  that  of  his  Italian  contemporary,  Louis 
Spohr.  The  impetus  given  by  him  to  the  school  of 
German  violin-playing  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Of  all  the  players  to  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  violin,  Spohr  takes  the  highest  rank  as  a 
composer ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  only  great  violinist  who 
succeeded  in  opera,  in  sacred,  in  symphonic,  in 
chamber,  and  in  solo  concert  music ;  and  this  without 
any  peculiarity  in  invention  or  brightness  of  fancy. 
Not  a  single  theme  by  Spohr  has  become  popular. 
It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  speculate  how  far 
this  may  be  referable  to  the  character  and  physical 
oiganization  of  one  of  the  most  respectable,  most 
seu^ngrossed,  most  stalwart,  most  diligent,  and  least 
engaging  men  who  has  figured  in  the  annals  of 
Music.  He  was  a  singular  mixture  of  intelligence 
and  bigoted  loyalty  to  himself,  as  his  Autobiography 
makes  clear.  He  had  something  like  universmity  of 
endowments,  for,  as  a  youth,  he  drew  and  painted 
portraits,  —  his  own  (which  is  significant),  and  those 
of  the  girls  who  fell  in  love  with  him,  —  and  for  a 
while  could  hardly  decide  by  which  of  the  sister  arts 
he  would  make  his  fortune.  Having  decided,  how¬ 
ever,  for  Music,  Spohr  carried  through  his  purposes 
in  a  truly  characteristic  manner.  He  stalked  along 
through  his  life  to  the  end  of  it,  holding  his  head 
high,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left;  and, 
though  honest,  as  remarkable  for  his  self-esteem  as 
for  his  probity.  His  presence  was  as  striking  as 
Paganini’s,  though  in  a  style  totally  different.  Tuere 
was  nothing  of  the  charlatan  about  Spohr.  Ho  was 
of  commanding  stature,  with  features  noble  in  form 
and  serious  in  expression,  well  befitting  the  musician, 
not  a  bar  of  whose  writings  is  chargeable  with  vul¬ 
garity,  but  whose  aspect  promised  a  refinement  in 
the  man  which  his  social  manners  did  not  always 
fulfil ;  for  to  be  refined  is  to  be  considerate  of  others, 
and  this  Spohr  was  not  Of  all  the  instrumental 
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pUvers  I  recollect,  he  wu  the  most  stately  to  see, 
sad  one  of  the  coldest  to  hear.  Of  all  the  mannered 
composers  who  ever  wrote,  (and  Spohr  was  as  man¬ 
nered  as  the  veriest  Itidiw  —  to  name  but  one. 
Signor  Rossini,  whose  flimsy  writings  he  so  coolly 
analyzed,)  he  was  the  least  mannered  in  his  play- 
ii^.  Not  a  point  in  it  was  overwrought,  not  a  point 
was  underfinished.  “  Propriety  ana  tact,”  as  the 
late  George  Robins  smd  in  one  of  his  advertisements, 
"  presided  ” ;  and  there  was  in  it  such  beauty  as  be¬ 
longs  to  perfect  order,  perfect  purity,  perfrot  sym¬ 
metry,  perfect  command,  over  all  the  legitimate 
lesources  of  his  craft.  It  was  a  sincere,  complete 
exhibition,  —  if  there  was  ever  such  a  thing,  —  but 
one  which  spoke  to  the  head,  not  to  the  heart ;  to 
the  conscience,  and  not  to  the  afiections.  The 
“sacred  fire ”  was  not  there.  I  think  that  if  Spohr 
h^  been  a  thin  little  man,  and  without  that  Jupiter 
port  of  his,  his  plaring  n^ht  have  been  less  succesa- 
M  in  Germany,  Italy,  Irance,  and  England,  than 
as  in  his  Autobiography  he  fondly  tells  us  it  was. 

But  make  what  we  will  of  Spohr,  of  his  strange 
indifference,  or  else  false  i^mreciation  of  other  com¬ 
rades’  works,  —  of  his  deficiency  of  fimdamental 
knowledge,  proved  by  his  taking  late  in  life  to  re- 
stndy  counterpoint,  when  the  task  in  hand  was  an 
Oratorio,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  German  violin¬ 
ist  and  composer  for  the  violin,  he  must  always  hold 
a  first  place.  As  a  professor,  he  knew  (not  always 
a  winning  or  flexible  man)  how  to  quicken  the  in¬ 
telligence,  and  not  so  much  to  insure  the  respect  as 
to  gain  the  affection  of  his  pupils.  These  could  be 
named  by  some  two  score,  were  a  contemporary  cat¬ 
alogue  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  two  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  —  the  Brothers  Holmes  —  if  only  because  of 
the  singular  indifference  of  their  and  our  native 
country  to  their  great  accomplishments.  Rude  as 
Spohr  could  be  to  his  Cassel  orchestra,  calling  them 
“  swine  ”  when  they  displeased  him,  ^  pupus,  one 
and  all,  seem  to  have  attached  themselves  to  him 
without  stint ;  and  many  an  act  of  private  forbear¬ 
ance  and  kindliness,  on  his  part,  to  those  straitened 
in  their  means,  is  to  be  set  against  the  impression 
above  recorded. 

Then  as  to  written  music  for  the  violin,  whereas 
Paganini’s  efibrts  and  effects  have  died  out,  to  be 
i^^oduced  in  a  feeble  and  incomplete  echo  by  his 
kinsman.  Signor  Sivori,  the  violin  Concertos  of 
Spohr  will  not  soon  be  laid  aside,  owing  to  the  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  instrument  they  display,  the 
sensible  orchestral  combinations  they  conclude,  and 
the  individuality  of  their  manner ;  which,  be  it  right 
or  wrong,  is  Spohr’s  own,  and  his  alone.  Further, 
his  violin  duets  are  unsurpassed  as  combinations  of 
melody,  suave,  if  not  new,  with  harmony  pleasing 
and  luscious,  if  something  monotonous.  Tne  rage 
for  Spohr’s  music  has  subsided  evet^here ;  but  his 
influence,  and  that  of  all  he  wrote  for  his  special  in¬ 
strument,  has  not  subsided ;  nor,  I  fiincy,  may  alto¬ 
gether  subside, 

“  Till  Music  shall  untune  the  sky,” 

and  the  devices  and  desires  of  Herr  Wagner  shall 
rule  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  artists  who  ever  took 
Tiolin  in  hand  was  De  Beriot,  some  shortcomings 
in  depth  of  feeling  granted.  He  may  be  named  as 
among  the  exceptions  by  which  rules  are  proved. 
That  certmn  qualities  are  “constant”  (m  the  math¬ 
ematicians  say)  in  certain  countri^  I  have  been 
long  convinced.  The  vivacious  Irish,  as  a  body  of 
musicians,  have  a  propensity  to  dragging  and  drawl¬ 


ing.  ’The  English  have  small  feeling  for  accent  as 
compared  with  the  French.  There  has  not  been 
one  great  French  contralto  singer.  The  Belgians 
in  music  are  heavy  rather  thiuimeeant,  and  are  apt 
to  substitute  (as  M.  Vieuxtempe  has  shown  us  <m 
the  violin)  elaborate  mmposity  for  real  feeling  and 

Edeur.  But  De  Beriot,  the  most  elegant  m  vio- 
was  a  Belgian,  bom  at  Louvtun.  If  Pagani¬ 
ni  pairs  off  with  Liszt,  De  Beriot  does  among  pian¬ 
ists  with  Thalberg,  and  among  singers  with  h£idame 
Cinti-Damoreau.  The  three  may  be  cited  as  irre- 

troachable.  Greater  beauty  of  tone  was  never 
eard  than  theirs.  Greater  grace  and  polish  with¬ 
out  finicality  than  theirs  caimot  be  attained.  Had 
more  of  emotion  been  added  by  nature,  the  excel¬ 
lence  might  have  been  less  equable.  None  of  the 
three  can  be  called  cold ;  none  of  the  three  ventured 
one  inch  deeper  than  the  point  their  powers  enabled 
them  to  fathom.  In  Spohr’s  Autobiography  be 
speaks  gmdgi^ly  of  De  Beriot,  (as  he  does  of  al¬ 
most  every  viounist,  save  himself,)  albeit  De  ]^riot 
exercised  a  fascination  by  his  playing  which  Spohr 
never  commanded ;  more  solid  though  Spohr’s  music 
is.  And  De  Beriot’s  airs  with  variations,  and  Con¬ 
certos  (especially  one  with  the  rondo  in  the  Russian 
style),  live  in  recollection,  though  not  heard  for 
many  a  year,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  been  en¬ 
joyed  but  yesterday.  'The  one  man  who  might  have 
challenged  him  on  his  own  ground  was  Mayseder  of 
Vieima  (whose  lovely  and  natural  and  becoming 
compositions  must  not  pass  without  a  word,  when 
the  Violin  and  its  sayings  and  doings  are  the  theme) ; 
but  Mayseder  was  not  a  show,  —  otherwise  a  travel¬ 
ling  player, — and  never,  I  believe,  quitted  the  Aus¬ 
trian  capital,  and  the  orchestra  of  the  Kamther 
Thor  Theatre  there.  A  solo  I  heard  from  him  in  a 
hackneyed  ballet  to  accompany  a  dancer  on  a  hot 
autunm  evening  to  an  empty  house,  was  enough  of 
itself  to  show  his  sweetness,  graciousness,  and  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  best  uses  of  the  violin. 

1  come  now  to  speak  of  a  violin  plaver  in  whom 
something  of  the  spirits  of  the  Nortn  and  of  the 
South  were  combine,  —  the  classical  grandeur  and 
repose  of  the  one,  —  the  impassioned  abandonment 
of  the  other :  who  was,  nevertheless,  in  no  respect  an 
eclectic  artist;  neither  on  whom,  as  in  De  Beriot's 
case,  given  qualities  could  be  counted  on  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  —  a  player  who,  in  his  best  hours,  in  his  best 
music,  had  power  to  move  his  public  as  none  of  the 
three  professors  of  his  instrument,  mentioned  before 
him  were  able  to  do.  This  was  Ernst ;  who  appeared 
after  the  three  great  players  commemorated,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  one  fatal  defect,  a  tendency  to  false 
intonation,  no  more  to  be  controlled  than  was  the 
same  fault  in  Pasta’s  singing,  could  assert  himself  as 
among  the  best  of  his  order,  and  occasionally,  as 
best  among  the  best.  I  have  never  heard  a  man 
play  worse  thay  he  did  sometimes.  I  have  never 
heard  any  man  play  so  well  as  I  have  heard  Ernst 
play;  and  this  not  in  the  form  of  showy  displays, 
such  as  any  glib  or  indefiitigable  person  mi^  bring 
himself  to  produce,  but  in  the  utterance  of  the  in¬ 
tense,  yet  not  over  intense,  expression  with  which 
he  could  interpret  the  gi^test  thoughts  of  the  great¬ 
est  poets  in  music.  His  leading  of  Beethoven’s 
three  Russian  quartets  (^e  Razumoufisky  set)  may 
be  set  beside  Madame  viardot’s  resistless  present¬ 
ment  of  Gluck’s  Oipbeus,  beside  Fasta’s  “  Imo  iq,” 
in  Medea,  beside  the  “  Suivez  moi  ”  of  Duprez  in 
Guillaume  Tell.  In  all  the  four  instances  cited,  the 
case  was  one  of  fervent  genius,  —  so  fervent  as  to 
make  defects  and  disadvantages  forgotten,  but  mas- 
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terod  bj,  not  mastering,  its  poesenor.  Herr  Ernst’s 
tone  on  the  violin  had  nothing  of  Spohr’s  immacu¬ 
late  purity,  nothing  of  De  Beriot’s  inning  charm  ; 
but  It  was  a  tone  t^t  spoke,  and  that  spoke,  too,  to 
the  heart,  zuid  representing  there  the  nature  of  as 

Snial,  and  affectionate,  and  noble  a  man  as  ever 
ew  breath,  or  drew  a  bow. 

No  matter  a  disadvantageous  education,  — no  mat¬ 
ter -disadvantageous  surroundings, —  no  matter  a 
certain  languor  of  physical  temperament  which  made 
him  too  accessible  to  piersuasion,  —  there  was  in  Ernst 
nothing  paltry,  nothing  jealous,  nothing  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  away,  in  any  artistic  transaction  of  his  life. 
And  this  I  hold  (believing  that  every  man’s  art 
will,  more  or  less,  express  his  nature)  was  to  be 
hea^  and  felt  in  Ernst’s  playing.  There  was  some¬ 
times  in  it  majestv,  sometimes  an  intimate  expression 
by  right  of  which  he  deserves  to  stand  alone  in  the 
gallery  of  violinists.  The  same  qualities  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  his  music ;  “  the  stars  ’’  having  destined 
Ernst  to  be  a  great  composer,  had  he  been  bom, 
like  Spohr,  with  untiring  “  thews  and  sinews,”  or 
had  been  as  strictly  trained  as  was  Spohr.  But  he 
just  produced  in  the  way  of  composition  what  sufficed 
for  his  own  needs  and  remarkable  executive  powers. 
One  production  of  his,  however,  the  first  movement 
of  a  Concerto  in  C  sharp  minor,  though  overladen 
with  technical  difficulties,  is  full  of  thoughts 
carried  out  by  adequate  science.  This  fragment 
may  well  be  the  despair  of  smaller  folk  who  attempt 
the  violin.  "NYhen  Ernst  played  it  (on  his  go^ 
days)  there  was  no  feeling  of  difficulty,  either  in 
the  music  or  for  the  player.  It  should  be  recorded 
that  Erast’s  inequality,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  in  some  measure  limited  his  popularity.  Those 
who  think  that  the  presence  of  mind  and  feeling 
borne  out  by  great  executive  power,  and  a  style 
thoroughly  individual,  do  not  still  atone  for  occa¬ 
sional  uncertainty,  dwelt  on  Ernst’s  imperfect  intona¬ 
tion,  and  denied  him  merit. 

No  such  question  has  been  or  can  be  raised  against 
the  reigning  king  of  violinists,  Herr  Joachim,  whose 
popularity  is  without  one  dissenting  voice,  and  whose 
excellence  as  a  player  is  without  alloy.  Avoiding, 
for  the  most  part,  what  may  be  called  trick  mu¬ 
sic,  and,  till  now,  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  write 
that  which  shall  satisfy  a  mixed  audience,  he  has 
been  driven,  beyond  any  of  the  artists  hitherto 
named,  on  the  interpretation  of  other  men’s  compo¬ 
sitions.  In  this  occupation  he  has  been  equalled  by 
no  predecessor.  Whether  the  matter  in  hand  l^ 
the  wondrous  inventions  of  Sebastian  Bach, — ancient 
but  not  old,  and,  with  all  their  formalities  of  former 
times,  more  romantic  and  suggestive  than  most  of 
the  ravings  of  the  day,  whichi  are  set  forth  as  pro¬ 
found  and  transcendental  poetry,  —  whether  it  be 
Beethoven’s  lofliest  inspirations  (such  as  the  Ad^o 
in  his  D  major  trio),  or  Spohr’s  ^ena  Drammatica, 
or  Mendelsohn’s  lovely  Concerto,  this  magnificent 
artist  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  With  a  purer 
taste  than  Paganini,  —  with  more  feeling  than  Spohr, 
—  with  more  earnestness  than,  and  almost  as  much 
elegance  as,  De  Beriot,  —  with  more  certainty  than 
Ernst,  Herr  Joachim  presents  a  combination  of  the 
highest  intellectual,  poetical,  and  technical  quali¬ 
ties.  In  the  rendering  of  music  he  is  without  a 
peer. 

I  must  name  one  more  artist,  never  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  without  respect  when  the  Yiolin  is  in  hand. 
Having  illustrated  by  parallels,  I  may  say  that  what 
Moscheles  is  as  composer  for  the  piano-forte,  Molique 
is  for  the  Yiolin,  —  not  always  spontaneous,  but 


always  interesting  by  ingenuity  and  distinct  indi¬ 
viduality.  The  concert  pieces  of  Molioue  will  not 
grow  antiquated.  They  are  quainter  and  less  cloying 
than  Spohr’s ;  perhaps  less  advantageous  in  display¬ 
ing  the  executant,  but  demanding,  in  their  final 
movements  especially,  a  certain  humor,  clear  of 
eccentricity,  which  gives  them  a  great  relish,  and  is 
totally  unborrowed.  In  Herr  Molique’s  chamber- 
music  there  is  more  labor  and  less  fraedom,  but 
everywhere  traces  of  a  sincere  and  thoughtful  musi¬ 
cian,  which  must  interest  those  who  value  the 
thorough  workmanship  of  an  intelligent  head  and 
hand.  If  it  be  added  that  many  a  charlatan  without 
a  tithe  of  Herr  Molique’s  ideas,  or  a  fiftieth  part  of 
his  skill  in  treating  the  same,  has  amassed  a  fortune, 
whereas  his  long  hfe,  now  drawing  towards  eventide, 
of  honorable  toil,  extended  usefulness,  and  the 
respect  due  to  one  without  a  tmnt,  jealousy,  little¬ 
ness,  or  intrigue,  has  been  ill  recompensed,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  a  revelation  will  be  easily  divine^  — 
not  to  sadden  those  who  love  Art,  but  to  cheer  them, 
by  giving  them  a  chance  of  cheering  the  latter  dap 
of  one  to  whom  every  sincere  student  of  the  Violin 
and  violin-music  owes  a  debt. 
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The  worthy  man  to  whom  the  writer  of  these 
pages  owes  a  wife’s  allegiance  is  engaged  through¬ 
out  the  day  in  one  of  the  darkest  and  closest  of  our 
city  counting-houses,  and  his  nights  were  passed 
in  a  monotonous  suburban  street  until  circumstan¬ 
ces  permitted  him  to  indulge  himself,  and  me,  in 
the  long-sighed-for  luxury  of  a  home  in  the  country, 
where  he,  during  his  scanty  leisure,  could  enjoy 
purer  air,  and  /  should  be  fi«e  to  renew  some  of 
the  habits  and  pleasures  of  my  girlhood. 

We  propowM  to  effect  this  change  in  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  economical  manner,  —  our  purse  as  well  as 
our  tastes  still  forbidding  anything  lavish  or  osten¬ 
tatious,  —  and  resolutely  to  eschew  the  Douro  Vil¬ 
las  and  Wellington  Lodges  which  constitute  the 
“  genteel  ”  nei^borhoods  of  all  those  localities 
around  the  metropolis  which  the  Londoners  favor. 
We  had  no  desire  to  rent  a  dwelling  where  comfort 
is  sacrificed  to  the  effect  produced  by  queer  little 
turrets  and  pinnacles ;  or  where  plate-glass  and  a 
tiny  conservatory  are  expected  to  obviate  all  the 
inconveniences  of  ill-seasoned  doors,  badly  hung 
windows,  and  half-finished  fittings.  We  resolved  to 
enter  into  no  arrangements  which  could  interfere 
with  our  withdrawal  from  the  new  plan,  if  it  did 
not  work  well,  and  to  content  ourselves  with  a 
simple  cottage  at  a  reasonable  distance  —  say  ten  or 
twelve  miles  —  from  Temple  Bar,  and  with  no 
more  ground  attached  to  it  than  we  could  ourselves 
keep  in  order,  with  some  occasional  assistance  from 
a  jobbing  gardener. 

Any  one  who  has  prosecuted  a  similar  search  will 
bear  me  witness  that  it  is  an  arduous  one.  The 
bona  fide,  unpretentious  cottage  of  six  or  seven 
rooms,  which  we  were  bent  on  obtaining,  is  seldom 
to  be  found,  or,  when  discovered,  is  still  more 
rarely  empty.  We  inserted  and  answered  adver¬ 
tisements  to  no  purpose ;  patiently  endured  the  ill- 
concealed  sneers  and  pomposity  of  house-agents 
who  “  rarely  had  anything  so  low-rented  upon  their 
books,”  and  travellra  many  miles  in  vain.  But  at 
last  we  found  what  we  wanted  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  K - ,  and  eagerly  secured  it. 

The  Nest,  as  its  owner  had  named  it,  had  not 
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been  erected  above  twelve  months,  consequently  it 
was  clean  and  frosh;  and,  having  been  originally 
intended  for  his  own  &mily,  was  carefully  finished 
off,  and  well  supplied  with  many  little  conveniences 
rarely  met  with  in  a  new  house.  The  water  was 
disa^^reeably  hard,  and  rather  brackish,  and  the  soil 
a  sdff  clay ;  but  with  the  help  of  a  filter  we  made 
shift  to  use  the  former,  and  tne  luxuriance  of  our 
roses  soon  reconciled  us  to  the  latter. 

I  must  not  linger  over  the  happy  days  we  spent 
at  the  Nest,  for,  alas!  those  days  were  few.  We 
had  barely  entered  on  the  second  summer  of  our 
tenancy,  and,  in  the  full  zest  of  projected  improve¬ 
ments,  were  watching  with  amateurs’  delight  the 
growth  of  flowers  and  vegetables  which  we  honestly 
telieved  to  be  perfection,  when  our  landlord  made 
an  unexpected  call  With  a  profusion  of  apolc^es 
he  explained  that  his  wife,  —  who  had  strenuously 
oppos^  the  whim  which  had  compelled  her  to  leave 
her  pleasant  little  dwelling,  —  losing  her  health  in 
the  closer  atmosphere  of  the  town,  had  won  fipom 
him  a  promise  to  give  us  (at  midsummer)  six 
months’  notice  to  quit. 

With  an  excess  of  caution,  which  I  now  bitterly 
deplored,  we  had  refused  to  take  a  lease  of  the  Nest ; 
and  therefore  could  only  submit,  and  try  to  console 
ourselves  with  the  recollection,  that  the  distance 
fiom  the  railway  station  and  the  dulness  of  the 
dark  and  unfrequented  road  had  often  been  felt  — 
although  never  before  acknowledged  —  during  the 
winter  months.  We  were  now  eager  to  get  away 
from  a  spot  which  had  lost  its  attractions ;  for  what 
enjoyment  was  there  in  planning  flower-beds  or 
training  honeysnckles,  whose  blossoming  in  the  en¬ 
suing  spring  my  eyes  would  not  behold  ? 

But  what  course  to  pursue  it  was  not  easy  to  de¬ 
termine.  Bhould  we  commence  another  wearying 
round  of  inquiries  ?  or  —  and  this  was  an  idea  for 
which  we  were  indebted  to  our  grocer,  one  of  those 
indefatigable  little  men  who,  amidst  a  multiplicity 
of  affairs  of  their  own,  find  time  to  know  and  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  their  neighbors  —  should  we  in¬ 
vest  a  small  legacy  lately  bequeathed  to  us  in  a  plot 
of  land,  and  build  for  ourselves  such  a  home  as  we 
were  now  reluctantly  relinquishing  ? 

The  United  Towmsmen  of  K - ’s  Building  So¬ 

ciety  possessed  (so  the  grocer  informed  us)  a  chann- 
ing  little  estate  on  the  west  of  the  Borough  which  as 
yet  was  wholly  unbuilt  upon ;  and  if  we  thought 
seriously  of  the  notion,  he,  as  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  society,  would  be  most  happy  to 
further  our  wishes  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 

Accompanied  by  him,  we  accordingly  inspected 
the  Westtwrough  estate,  and  found  that  his  encomi¬ 
ums  were  not  much  exaggerated.  Situated  on  a 
gentle  slope,  approached  by  a  pretty  winding  lane, 
and  commanding  pleasant  prospects,  —  on  the  one 
side  of  fields,  through  which  a  small  stream  ran  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  sunshine,  and  on  the  other  of  the  gray- 
towered  church  and  blocks  of  antiquated  buildings 
comprising  the  ancient  borough  of  K.,  —  nothing 
could  be  more  suitable  to  our  purpose.  Rural  and 
secluded,  yet  within  walking  distance  of  the  town 
and  rail,  we  both  felt  tolerably  certain  that  for  this 
once,  at  least,  fortune  was  favoring  us. 

In  reply  to  a  prudent  suggestion  that  the  spot 
would  soon  lose  half  its  attractions  if  too  closely  built 
upon,  the  secretary  hastened  to  assure  us  that  the  long 
stietch  of  greensward  fronting  the  site  we  had  se¬ 
lected  was,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  his 
own  property,  and  that  he  proposed  converting  it  in¬ 
to  a  garden  for  the  use  of  his  family.  The  land  im¬ 


mediately  adjoining  the  estate  belonged  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  who  were  then  putting  an  iron  railing 
around  it ;  and  for  the  rest,  as  the  nuiM  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  generally  follow  the  lead  of  the  few,  he  did  not 
doubt  that,  if  we  broke  ground  by  putting  up  a 
tasteful  and  convenient  structure,  others  womd  take 
their  tone  from  ours ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  Westborough  estate,  sprinkled  with  pretty  cot¬ 
tages, —  om^es,  —  would  far  surpass  that  at  East- 
borough,  which,  as  every  one  knew,  London  con¬ 
tractors  had  crowded  with  expensive  and  ugly  cres¬ 
cents  and  terraces. 

The  little  secretary  talked  so  fast  and  learnedly 
on  all  these  points,  and  so  fraternally  advised  us 
how  to  carry  out  the  undertaking,  that  our  original 
determination  not  to  move  in  the  matter  until  after 
due  deliberation  was  wholly  forgotten.  A  few  da}r8 
found  us  in  possession  of  a  plot  of  fi%ehold  land, 
and  immersed  in  the  study  of  the  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  sent  in  by  a  practical  builder,  to  whom  the 
grocer  recommended  us,  and  who,  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  executed  the  work  intrusted  to 
him  well  and  reasonably. 

By  the  Lady-day  of  the  following  year  our  cot¬ 
tage  was  pronounced  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  I  hurried  up  from  my  native  village  in 
Dorsetshire,  where  a  troublesome  cough  had  induced 
my  spouse  to  inrist  upon  my  wintering,  instead  of 
sharing  with  him  the  discomforts  of  a  London  lodg¬ 
ing  during  the  time  we  were  homeless.  ”1116  build¬ 
ing,  simple  as  it  was,  looked  remarkably  well  as  we 
approached  it,  although  the  pretty  winding  lane 
was  now  little  better  than  a  slough,  and  in  some 
places  was  almost  impassable ;  but  the  secretary, 
who  had  somehow  learned  the  hour  of  my  intends 
arrival,  and  had  taken  the  trouble  to  be  present  at 
it,  assured  me  that  the  Corporation  intended  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  sound  road  as  far  as  their  own  property 
extendeil ;  —  and  as  regarded  the  roads  and  paths 
on  the  Westborough  estate  itself,  if  we  could  per¬ 
suade  our  fellow-owners  to  unite  with  us  in  making 
them  (technical  this,  but  we  soon  learned  the  sig¬ 
nification),  the  parish  would  then  take  them  off  our 
hands,  and  keep  them  in  repair. 

With  the  interior  of  our  dwelling  I  was  pleased 
—  much  pleased — but  externally  there  were  un¬ 
satisfactory  changes.  The  frontage  of  greensward 
which  my  fancy  had  been  picturing  converted  into 
a  pretty  flower-garden,  was  partly  sublet,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  small  allotments  by  rails  and  fences  of 
the  rudest  description  ;  while  the  portion  the  sec¬ 
retary  had  reserved  for  himself  was  covered  with 
patches  of  turnip  greens  and  rows  of  cabbages. 
The  glimpse,  between  some  elms,  of  the  river  and 
the  cnurch-tower,  which  I  had  thought  so  pictu¬ 
resque,  was  now  completely  blocked  out  by  a 
squat,  ugly,  little  four-roomed  red  brick  house, 
before  and  behind  which  lines  filled  with  fluttering 
garments  proclaimed  the  business  of  its  occupant 

My  husband  helplessly  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  remaining  silent,  the  grocer  tranquilly  replied 
to  excLamations  of  regret  and  annoyance,  — 

“  O  yes,  certainly ;  the  little  place  I  pointed  out 
could  not  boast  of  any  beauty ;  but  Mrs.  Smith  was 
a  most  industrious,  praiseworthy  creature,  and  had 
built  it  entirely  fhim  her  savings.  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  remember  that  he  had  not  claimed  the 
whole  of  the  frontage.  He  had  mentioned  an  ex¬ 
ception  or  two,  and  Mrs.  Smith’s  allotment  was  one 
of  them.  A  clump  of  young  trees  nicely  planted 
would  shade  us  from  the  morning  sun,  and  effwtually 
conceal  the  laundry,  if  we  really  thought  it  unsightly.” 
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And  this  large  bailding  on  the  land  belonging 
to  the  Corporation,  for  what  was  this  intended? 
It  must  have  been  in  progress  for  some  months, 
and  3ret  had  never  been  mentioned  in  my  husband’s 
letters. 

**  That,”  —  and  the  secretary’s  fiKe  wore  a  look  of 
profound  astoni^ment, — “that  was  the  chapel  of 
the  new  cemetery.  Was  it  poasiUe  that  I  had  resided 
so  long  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  and  had  never  heard 
of  the  Burial  Board,  and  the  clonng  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  the  parochial  squabbles  about  it?  O 
dear,  no,  I  should  n’t  find  it  a  great  disadvantage.  He 
was  sure,  as  he  had  often  said  to  my  excellent  part¬ 
ner  here,  quite  sure  that  I  was  not  of  those  nervous 
ladies  who  made  troubles  of  triflet.  'The  beU? 
Well,  yes,  certainly  it  might  have  a  depressing  in¬ 
fluence  at  fir^;  but  it  was  astonishing  how  soon 
people  got  used  to  those  sort  of  things ;  and  as  to 
its  making  Westborongh  dull,  so  nice  a  little  ceme¬ 
tery  as  this  would  be  must  have  quite  a  contrary 
efiect,  and  would  doubtless  become  the  favorite  r^ 
sort  of  the  townsfolk.  Besides,  there  were  militia 
barracks  in  K. ;  there  would  be  military  funerals 
occasionally,  —  lull  band,  —  “  Dead  March  in  Saul,” 
—  splendid  piece  of  music  that !  “  Dead  March  in 
Stuu,”  going ;  liveW  march  on  retumii^.  No,  no, 
I  should  not  find  Westborongh  dvdl,  I  might  depend 
upon  it.” 

It  was  no  use  arguing  with  this  obtuse  man,  and 
it  would  be  equally  useless  to  dilate  upon  all  I  have 
endured  since  the  consecration  of  the  cemetery. 
Time  may  blunt  my  sensitiveness  to  the  melancholy 
tolling  of  that  dreadful  bell,  and  may  reconcile  me 
to  the  vistas  of  tombstones,  obelisks,  and  urns  which 
are  rising  in  the  fbr^ronnd  of  the  view  fiom  my 
drawing-room  windows ;  but  of  this  I  must  be  per- 
nntted  to  remain  dubious. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  cottage  om^  which  were 
to  have  sprinkled  thu  estate  are  myths.  Too  late 
for  ourselves,  we  have  made  the  discovery  that 
Westborough,  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  a  low 
and  filthy  suburb  of  the  little  town,  is  in  disrepute 
with  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants;  and  as  no  one  will  build  handsome  houses 
where  there  is  so  little  chance  of  their  being  let,  all 
the  allotments  in  our  immediate  viciitity  are  being, 
to  our  dismay,  rapidly  covered  with  four-roomed 
tenements,  wmch  are  commonly  occupied  by  two 
families. 

As  the  secretary’s  cabbages  and  potatoes  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish  before  our  eyes  Ibr  a  lengthened 
period,  we,  regarding  these  as  a  lesser  evil  than 
nricks  and  mortar,  were  hopeful  of  preserving  an 
aristocratic  distance  from  our  fast-increasing  neigh¬ 
bors.  But,  alas!  the  other  title  exception  which 
faces  our  fiwnt  door  is  now  (ufomed — shall  I  say?  — 
by  a  long,  low  shed,  in  which  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
simdry  olive-branches  have  taken  up  their  abode; 
and,  the  smallness  of  their  domicile  necessarily  in¬ 
terfering  with  their  movements,  they,  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  my  feelings,  perform  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  their  domestic  duties  in  the  open  mr.  Added 
to  this,  volumes  of  smoke  and  steam  on  Monday 
mornings,  and  the  additional  presence  of  three  ma¬ 
trons  who  ring  and  chtitter  at  a  row  of  wash-tube, 
proclrim  the  unpleasant  fact  that  Mrs.  Black  is  a 
professor  of  the  purifying  art  also. 

The  erection  of  tto  imed,  and  the  irruptions  we 
ane  constantly  snfiering  of  Daniel  Black’s  noisy  and 
saocy  children,  have  aroused  my  peace-loving  spouse 
into  remonstrating  with  the  secretary,  who  instantly 


admitted  that  the  said  Daniel  Black  had  scanda¬ 
lously  infiinged  his  agreement  by  putting  up  such  a 
hovel  instead  of  a  decent  dwellinj^ousc.  A  notice 
was  promptly  served  upon  the  man  to  the  efl’cet  that 
it  must  be  removed.  But,  as  it  appears  that  the 
society  cannot  enfbrce  the  pulling  down  of  an  erec¬ 
tion  merely  intended  to  fulm  the  purpose  of  a  staUe 
or  laundry,  David  Black,  with  equal  promptitude, 
took  lodgings  for  his  family,  and  amrmiMl  he  was  not 
converting  his  shed  into  a  dwelling-house,  inasmuch 
as  he  did  not  sleep  in  it. 

This  quashed  the  threatened  proceedings,  and  at 
the  end  m  a  week  the  two  bedsteads  which  had  been 
temporarily  taken  away  were  brou^t  back,  and 
Daniel  Black’s  triumph  celebrated  by  an  orgy  which 
kept  me  awake  half  the  night.  t 

Twice  has  this  futile  endeavor  to  eject  him  been 
made  ;  the  recurrence  of  the  same  being  certified 
to  us  by  a  visit  fixim  a  juvenile  Black  for  the  loan 
of  a  bedwinch,  and  the  wheeling  away  of  sundry 
laths,  poles,  and  bundles,  on  a  hand-barrow ;  while 
the  defeat  of  the  society  is  tacitly  understood,  when, 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  the  winch  is  re¬ 
turned  to  us,  and  the  hand-barrow  brings  back  its 
load. 

Anxious  to  be  rid  of  this  eyesore,  but  equally  de¬ 
sirous  to  avoid  embroiling  ourselves  with  persons 
whose  angry  passions  it  womd  not  be  well  to  arouse, 
we  have  endeavored  through  the  secretary  to  treat 
for  the  purchase  of  Daniel  Black’s  landed  property. 
But  he  has  positively  declined  our  liberal  oAct,  u- 
leging  “  that  he  is  n’t  likely  to  meet  with  another 
bit  o’  ground  with  such  a  pleasant  look-out,  or  such 
’spectable  neighbors  opposite  ” ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
his  interest  in  our  well^^oing,  my  appearance  among 
my  flower-beds  generally  ev^es  Am  at  the  railings, 
where  he  lounges,  smokes,  and  favors  me  with  his 
opinions  upon  our  proceedings,  with  a  fi^edom  which 
compelled  me  to  give  up  gardening,  except  in  his 
absence  from  home. 

However  excellent  dearly  bought  experience  may 
be,  I  cannot  doubt  that  many  of  my  readers  prefer 
achieving  theirs  through  the  misadventures  of  others. 
Our  own,  therefore,  may  not  be  without  its  uses  as 
a  caution  “  to  persons  about  to  build.”  Through  in¬ 
cautious  haste  in  purchasing  a  new  site,  we  are 
beset  with  small  difliculties,  or,  rather,  with  great 
annoyances.  Without  drainage  or  lamp ;  and  with 
no  prospect  of  a  better  road  than  I  have  already 
described,  until  non-resident  owners  can  be  pr- 
suaded  to  subscribe  a  share  of  the  expnse  of  im¬ 
proving,  yet  are  we  heavily  rated  for  all  these 
necessaries ;  and,  to  complete  our  mortification, 
the  secretary  has  just  received  an  ofier  from 
Barrel,  the  great  Brewer,  for  his  cabbage  garden, 
which,  in  justice  to  his  family,  he  feels  it  his 
duty  to  accept.  Consequently,  in  a  few  months, 
our  vis-h-vis  will  be  a  public-house,  ostensibly 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  to  the  Cem¬ 
etery. 

.^grin,  we  are  asking  ourselves  what  course  we 
shall  pursue?  Will  this  public  confession  of  our 
disappintments  and  distress  avail  to  extricate  ns 
from  them  ?  To  an  author  meditating  an  enlarged 
edition  of  Hervey’s  “Meditations  on  the  Tombs,’’ or 
an  essay  on  Epitaphs,  our  cottage  would  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  retreat ;  or  to  a  philanthropic  individual 
oenevolently  desirous  of  investigating  and  reform¬ 
ing  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Tower  classes, 
Wmborough  presents  a  fine  field  ;  and  we  shall  be 
most  happy  to  let  or  sell  on  terms  advantageous  to 
the  purchasers. 
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w  Tbsbe  the  is,  air ;  that  ’b  she  jost  off  the  pint 
there.  She ’s  aKsomiag  Btem  on ;  and  in  art  an 
hour,  if  the  ain’t  on  Bunk  Sand^  1  ’m  a  Dutch- 
aum.” 

My  companion  was  no  natiye  of  dam-land,  for 
there  was  Briton  written  in  every  feature  of  his 
bronze-red  face,  as  he  stood  by  me  in  Baythorpe 
shore,  in  his  canvas  trousers,  heavy  fisher’s  boots, 
blue  Jersey  shirt,  and  taroaulin  hat,  tied  on  with  a 
bit  of  oakum  band,  while  the  flap  behind  beat 
about  in  the  tremendous  wind  that  was  raging  in 
our  faces. 

“Bang!”  went  the  dull  smothered  repmt  of  a 
heavy  gun,  and  in  the  shade  of  the  coming  night  I 
just  caught  sight  of  a  faint  flash  of  light.  \Vhere 
we  stood,  the  spray  came  rushing  in  like  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain ;  while  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and 
the  thundering  in  of  the  huge  rolfers  as  they  curled 
over  and  over  upon  the  sands,  tearing  it  out  from 
among  the  cla^  and  scraping  it  away  by  tons, 
made  standing  m  the  face  of  such  a  storm  extremely 
confusing ;  and  yet  hundreds  were  out  upon  the 
shore  close  under  the  great  sand-bank,  drenched  to 
the  skin  with  the  spray,  for  the  news  had  spread 
dirough  the  village  that  a  three-master  was  going 
ashore. 

Going  ashore!  Simple  words  to  a  landsman’s 
ears ;  but  what  do  they  mean  ?  The  noble  vessel 
tearing  and  plunging  through  the  broken  water, — 
now  down  in  the  trough  of  the  waves,  now  rising 
like  a  cork  upon  the  white  crests,  and  then  a  shock 
as  she  strikes  upon  the  sand,  and  seems  immovable  ; 
a  shuddering  quiver  through  plank  and  beam  ;  and 
then  crash,  crash,  crash,  —  mast  after  mast  gone  by 
the  board,  —  snapped  like  brittle  twigs  on  a  dead 
stem ;  while  huge  ropes  part  like  burned  twine ; 
then  the  rising  of  the  apparently  immovable  vessel, 
as  she  is  lifted  by  the  waves  to  fall  crashing  again 
upon  the  sands,  parting  in  the  middle ;  rushing  bil¬ 
lows  pouring  tuns  upon  tuns  of  water  over  the  deck ; 
a  wild,  wild  cry  for  help ;  and  then  the  shore  strewed 
with  firagments,  casks,  bodies,  as  the  merciless  waves 
sport  with  them,  tossing  them  on  to  the  sands,  and 
tnen  curling  over  to  drag  them  back.  Going  ashore ; 
not  safety  foom  a  wild  storm,  but  death. 

“  Ah,”  said  the  old  salt  by  my  side,  shouting  at 
me  with  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  “  did  yer  hear  that 
gun?” 

I  nodded. 

“  There  goes  another,”  he  continued,  stretching 
out  his  hand  and  pointing  to  where  the  flash  could 
be  seen,  while  directly  after  came  another  dull 
heavy  report.  “  Can’t  yer  see  her  now,  sir  ?  ” 

Mine  were  not  sea-going  eyes ;  and  it  was  no 
easy  task  to  make  out  a  distant  object  through  the 
blinding  storm  of  spray  which  beat  dead  m  my 
face ;  but  I  just  managed  to  make  out  a  dark  mass 
right  out  amongst  the  boiling  waves,  and  I  shud¬ 
dered  as  1  thou^t  of  the  fate  of  those  on  board. 

“  She  must  come  to  it,”  said  the  man ;  she  ’ll 
come  in  just  there”;  and  he  pointed  to  a  spot 
amongst  the  waves  where  they  seemed  roughest; 
“  she  ^  be  there  in  less  time  than  I  said ;  and  then, 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  ’em !  Amen  1  ” 

As  he  said  this,  the  old  man  reverently  took  off 
his  tarpaulin  sou’wester,  and  stood  with  the  storm 
tearing  through  the  remains  of  his  grizzly  hair; 
bald,  rugged,  and  weather-beaten,  the  coarseness 
of  his  features  seemed  for  the  moment  subdued  — 
softened  by  the  feeling  within  his  breast  —  as  he 


stood  there  no  inapt  representation  of  n  seer  of 
old. 

“  Is  there  no  chance  for  them  ?  ”  I  shouted. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  “  Precious  little,”  he  sud,  “  unless  them 
chaps  come  down  with  the  life-boat ;  but  who ’d  go 
out  ?  ” 

It  did  look  a  desperate  venture,  indeed,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  launch  a  boat  with  such  a  sea  on,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  reply,  I  stood  shading  my  eyes  and  gazing 
out  to  sea. 

“  Bang ! ” 

There  was  another  flash,  and  another  dull,  echo- 
less  report,  and  as  the  veil  of  spray  seemed  to  clear 
during  a  lull  in  the  storm,  I  could  perceive  a  large 
three-masted  vessel  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore ;  and  once,  as  she  heeled  over,  and  showed  her 
deck,  I  could  see  that  it  was  crowded  with  people. 

“  God  help  them !  ”  I  muttered. 

“  Amen !  ”  said  the  old  man ;  and  just  then,  away 
to  our  left,  we  saw  the  life-boat  carriage  coming 
down  at  a  trot,  drawn  by  two  stout  horses ;  while 
a  loud  and  prol<mged  *  hurray !  ’  welcomed  its  ar¬ 
rival, —  as  another  flash,  and  its  following  heavy 
report,  seemed  to  come  from  the  doomed  vessel 
like  a  groan  of  pain  in  its  hour  of  sore  distress. 

“  'They  'll  never  go  out  to  her,”  said  the  old  man, 
shouting  in  my  ear,  for  after  the  lull,  the  storm 
came  down  with  redoubled  fury,  —  the  wind  shriek¬ 
ing  and  howling  past,  cutting  the  crests  of  the 
waves  off  as  it  came  tearing  over  the  hill  of  waters, 
and  dashing  the  salt  spray  in  my  face  till  it  almost 
seemed  to  cut  the  flesh :  while  at  times  the  women 
who  had  come  down  were  completely  held  back 
against  the  steep  sand-bank. 

“  'There !  look  there !  ”  cried  the  old  man,  sud¬ 
denly  seizing  my  arm.  “  Catching  at  straws.  Why, 
there’s  a  bOTt-load  coming  ashore.  There;  don’t 
you  see,  —  now  a-top  o'  that  breaker  ?  ” 

I  caught  sight  of  a  small  boat  crowded  with 
figures,  and  then  there  seemed  to  be  a  tall  wave 
curl  over  it,  and  I  saw  it  no  more. 

“  Gone !  ”  said  the  old  man ;  “  I  knowed  it  1 
Nothing  could  live  in  such  a  storm.” 

“  Let 's  go  to  the  life-boat,  and  see  if  they  are 
going  off,”  smd  I;  but  the  old  man  was  intently 
gazi^  out  to  sea. 

“  fliere ;  just  as  I  siud,”  he  shouted  hoarsely, 
“just  in  the  place.  She 's  struck.”  And  then, 
above  the  yelling  of  the  storm,  we  could  hear  a 
crash,  and  a  wild  shriek,  that  seems  to  ring  through 
me  now  upon  a  stormy  night,  when  far  inland  I 
listen  to  the  howling  wind. 

“  It 's  now  or  never !  ”  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
ran  down  towards  where  the  life-boat  stood  upon 
its  carriage,  with  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
around,  the  women  hanging  on  to  their  husbands, 
and  apparently  begging  that  they  would  not  dare 
thejperUs  before  them. 

The  sea  had  looked  fearful  enough  from  where 
we  stood  before ;  but  here,  as  close  as  we  dared  go 
to  the  breakers,  it  looked  perfectly  awful,  while  fne 
attempt  to  launch  a  boat  seemed  absolute  madness. 
It  was  evident  that  the  men  thought  so  too,  thoi^h, 
as  we  came  up,  one  sturdy  fellow  shouted,  “  I'm 
ready,  mates,  it  you  're  going”;  a  remark  that  elicit¬ 
ed  no  response,  for  eveiy  one  stood  stolidly  gazing 
out  towanls  the  doomea  vessel. 

Just  then,  in  the  dull  haze  seawards,  a  blue  light 
shone  out  over  the  water  like  a  dull  star ;  but  still 
no  one  moved.  All  at  once,  the  old  man  by  my 
side  laid  hold  of  my  arm,  and  whispered :  “  Give  me 
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a  lift,  sir  ” ;  and  before  I  knew  hardlj  what  his  object 
was,  he  had  climbed  by  my  help  into  the  l^t. 
“  Now,  then,  you  boys,”  he  shouted  wildly ;  “  I  can’t 
stand  this  1  Stand  aside,  and  let  some  of  the  old 
opes  come !  ” 

The  spell  was  broken.  Women  were  hastily 
thrust  aside,  and  a  boat’s  crew  was  soon  made  up, 
amidst  the  shrieking  and  wailing  of  sweethearts  and 
wives,  who  ran  about  the  beach  wrinmng  their  hands. 

**  Hurray  for  old  Marks !  ”  shouted  a  voice  at  my 
elbow,  and  the  crowd  loudly  cheered  the  old  man. 
Then  oars  were  shipped  and  all  made  ready,  the 
old  sailor  seizing  the  steering-oar  as  he  stood  up  in 
his  place  with  a  life-belt  on  and  his  hat  blown  off, 
looking  nobler  than  ever. 

“  Now,  are  you  all  ready  ?  ”  he  shouted. 

“  No,  no,”  was  the  cp^ ;  and  in  the  hush  of  expec¬ 
tation,  two  men  rose  in  the  boat,  dashed  off  tneir 
life-belts,  and  amidst  half-mutter^  groans,  leaped 
out  from  their  places,  and  ran  up  the  sands  to  the 
bank,  where  they  disappeared. 

“  Two  more !  ”  shout^  edd  Marks,  and  for  a  few 
moments,  so  dread  was  the  peril,  not  a  soul  moved ; 
then  two  stout  lads  came  rushing  towards  the  boat, 
pursued  by  an  elderly  man,  —  a  perfect  giant. 

“  Stop  them !  ”  he  roared.  “  Yer  shan’t  go,  lads.” 

He  came  up  to  them  by  the  boat-side  as  thepr 
were  climbing  in,  and  endeavored  to  stop  their 
progress ;  but  in  his  turn  he  was  seized  from  behind 
by  a  couple  of  men,  and  the  two  new-comers  were 
in  half  a  minute  equipped  for  the  dire  struggle  be¬ 
fore  them  and  in  their  places. 

“  Let  me  go  1  ”  shrieked  the  man ;  but  the  others 
clung  to  him,  as  the  signal  was  given,  the  carriage 
backed  down  into  position,  the  time  accurately 
chosen,  and  with  a  wild  “  hurrah  I  ”  heard  above 
the  storm,  the  life-boat  was  launched. 

My  attention  had  been  so  taken  up  that  I  had 
ceas^  to  look  upon  the  man  who  was  struggling 
to  r^ain  his  liberty ;  but  just  as  the  boat  wasTeav- 
ing  its  carriage,  a  bystander  was  driven  violently 
agmnst  me,  and  the  moment  after  I  saw  a  figure 
dash  across  the  intervening  space,  and  seize  the  side 
of  the  boat ;  and  then  came  the  roar  of  the  storm 
and  the  rush  of  spray,  while  for  a  few  minutes 
the  life-boat  was  invisible.  Then  a  short  distance 
off  she  was  seen  rising  upon  a  wave,  and  then  dis¬ 
appearing  again  into  the  dull  haze,  which,  mingled 
with  the  coming  night,  soon  shut  everything  from 
our  gaze  but  the  foaming  water. 

“  Over  seventy,  sir,”  shouted  a  voice  in  reply  to  a 
query.  “  Old  man-o’-war’s-man.  Been  in  many  a 
storm  ;  but  this  here ’s  awful” 

Awful  it  was;  for  so  wild  a  night  had  not  fallen 
upon  that  part  of  the  coast  for  many  years ;  and  as 
the  folk  upon  the  shore  gazed  in  the  direction  the 
boat  had  taken,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  shouted 
in  each  other’s  ears. 

'There  was  a  long  and  awful  pause,  only  broken 
by  the  shrieking  of  the  wind,  and  then  came  a  loud 
shout,  “  Here  ^e  comes  I  ”  and  in  another  minute, 
obedient  to  their  steersman,  the  rowers  timed  their 
BtrokM  to  a  second,  so  that  the  boat,  heavily  laden, 
rode  in  upon  the  summit  of  a  giant  wave  so  far  that 
twenty  willing  hands  were  at  ner  side,  and  she  was 
run  right  up  the  sands,  and  fifteen  shivering,  half- 
drowned  feUow-creatures  lifted  out  and  hurried  up 
the  shore. 

“  Now,  my  lads,”  cried  old  Marks,  “  on  to  the 
truck  with  her,  and  we  ’re  off  again.” 

'Ihe  boat  was  soon  mounted,  and  every  man  at 
his  post,  the  father  of  the  two  lads  taking  his  place 


by  the  side  of  the  old  cockswain ;  for  no  amount  of 
persuasion  on  either  side  could  effect  a  change. 

'There  was  another  cheer,  rising  above  the  storm, 
and  again  the  gallant  crew  were  launched  into  the 
surf,  that  seemed  to  curl  round  the  boat  as  though 
to  fill  it  in  an  instant  It  rose  and  fell  a  dark  mass 
amid  the  white  foam  for  an  instant,  and  then  seemed 
to  plunge  into  a  bank  of  foggy  blackness,  for  night 
had  fallen. 

I  could  not  drag  myself  away  from  the  stirring 
scene  around  me,  ror  I  seemed  held  to  the  spot  by 
a  strange  fascination.  All  at  once  a  lurid  light  shot 
up,  for  a  quantitv  of  straw  had  been  set  on  fire,  and 
the  flames  roared  and  crackled  as  dry  sea-weed  and 
pieces  of  wood  were  heaped  up  to  increase  the  glare, 
which  appeared  to  gild  the  crests  of  the  waves,  and 
threw  into  bold  refief  the  figures  on  the  sands,  — 
some  gazing  out  to  sea ;  some  watching  eagerly  the 
fringe  of  breakers,  ready  to  rush  down  and  secure 
anything  that  might  be  washed  ashore  from  the 
wreck. 

More  straw  was  heaped  upon  the  fire,  and  the 
flames  and  sparks  rushed  inland,  as  they  rose  with 
the  mighty  current  of  air,  and  darted  across  the  sand¬ 
bank.  Out  seaward  all  seemed  black  darkness,  and 
the  eyes  strained  after  the  fife-boat  were  for  a  while 
strained  in  vain. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  cry  of  “  Here  she  comes  ” ; 
but  it  was  prolonged  into  a  wild  wail  of  despair ;  for 
by  the  light  from  the  fire  the  boat  could  be  seen 
broadside  on,  and  close  inshore;  and  then,  after 
tossing  about  for  a  moment,  she  was  dashed,  bottom 
upwards,  upon  the  sands. 

There  was  a  rush  to  tud  the  men  struggling  in  the 
surfl  Some  were  dragged  ashore ;  some  scrambled 
unmded  from  the  water ;  while  more  than  one  was 
sucked  back  by  the  undertow;  but  the  life  belts  they 
wore  kept  them  afloat  ;  and  at  last,  more  or  less 
hurt,  the  whole  crew  was  ashore,  —  three  being  car¬ 
ried  up  to  the  village  insensible. 

I  now  learned  that,  about  half-way  to  the  vessel, 
the  steersman’s  oar  had  snapped  in  two,  and  the 
boat  fell  into  the  trough  of  the  sea ;  when,  in  their 
efforts  to  right  her,  a  couple  more  blades  were  bro¬ 
ken  ;  a  wave  swept  over  them  and  washed  two  men 
from  their  seats ;  but  they  regained  their  places,  and 
then,  with  the  dread  of  deatn  upon  them,  the  boat 
became  unmanageable  in  their  hands ;  for  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  tne  old  cockswain,  the  men  appeared 
panic-stricken,  and  rowed  at  random. 

The  light  that  glared  upon  the  shore  now  showed 
that  it  was  completely  strewn  with  wreck;  and  I 
looked  with  horror  upon  the  various  signs  which  so 
plainly  disclosed  the  fate  of  the  good  ship.  Spar, 

Clank,  beam,  and  cask,  entangled  with  rope,  were 
eing  churn^  over  and  over  in  the  sand ;  and  twice 
I  saw  something  dragged  ashore,  and  carried  away, 
which  sent  a  shudder  through  my  frame. 

At  last,  heart-sick  and  weary,  I  turned  away,  and 
inquired  where  the  crew  of  the  boat  were,  and  who 
had  suffered;  when,  to  my  sorrow,  I  learned  that 
the  only  one  seriously  injured  was  old  Marks,  who 
had  so  ^llantly  set  the  example  that  evening,  —  an 
example  which  had  resulted  in  the  saving  of  fifteen 
poor  creatures  from  a  wateiy  grave. 

On  entering  the  village,  I  soon  found  where  the 
old  man  hau  been  conveyed,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  I  was  at  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer.  I  found 
him  sensible  ;  but  with  a  change  in  his  countenance 
that  no  amount  of  pain  or  suffering  alone  would 
have  placed  there.  He  was  quite  emm,  and  smiled 
I  as  I  entered. 
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»  Has  she  gone  to  pieces  ?  ”  he  whispered,  stop- 
ing  to  wipe  the  bloM  away  that  oozed  from  his 
ps. 

“  I  fear  so,”  I  rephed :  “  the  shore  is  strewed  with 
wreck.” 

“  I  knowed  she  would,”  he  gasped.  “  Poor  things, 
poor  things  I  How  many  did  we  bring  ashore  ?  ” 

I  told  him  fifteen. 

“  Ah  1  ”  he  groaned,  “  not  enough,  not  enough.” 

But  it  was  a  most  gallant  act,”  I  said ;  “  and 
more  would  have  been  saved  but  for  the  accident. 
Where  are  you  hurt  ?  It  is  not  serious,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“  Serious  ?  ”  he  whispered  ;  and  then,  with  a  sad 
smile :  “  No  ;  it  ain’t  serious.  I ’m  the  only  one 
hurt ;  and  my  time ’s  up  long  ago,  —  four  year  and 
more.  So  it  ain’t  serious.” 

“  Where  are  you  hurt  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  Ribs  all  crushed,”  he  whispered.  “  I  was  under 
the  gunwale  of  the  Ixiat ;  and  it ’s  all  over.  I  could 
see  it  in  the  doctor’s  looks.” 

A  gush  of  blood  stopped  his  utterance,  and  I 
dared  not  whisper  the  condort  I  could  not  feel. 

“  It ’s  all  right,  sir,”  he  whispered,  after  lying  with 
his  eyes  closed  for  about  half  an  hour,  —  “  it ’s  all 
right,  and  an  old  tar  could  n’t  die  better  than  doin’ 
his  duty.  I  never  thought  to ;  but  I  always  felt  as  I 
should  like  to  die  in  harness,  as  they  say,  and  so  I 
shall ;  but  I  wish  there  had  been  more.” 

“  More  what  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  More  saved,”  he  whispered.  “  Yer  see  I ’ve 
been  afore  now  in  action;  and  the  Almighty  only 
knows  how  many  souls  I ’ve  cut  off ;  and  I  should 
like  to  feel  sure  as  I ’d  saved  more  than  I  did  for,  — 
that ’s  all.  Perhaps  they  might  go  in  the  scale,  to 
help  balance  the  bad.” 

“  But  you  did  all  as  a  part  of  your  duty.” 

“  Ah  1”  he  whispered,  “  duty  !  Yes,  sailors  should 
do  their  duty ;  and  I  felt  it  was  mine,  to-night,  to 
go.  We  old  men-o’-war’s  men  were  trained  to  an¬ 
swer  to  a  call  in  calm  or  storm;  and  when  lives 
were  at  stake  to-night,  I  felt  that  I  was  called,  and 
I  hope  I  did  my  duty.  Will  you  ask  them  fifteen  to 
just  say  a  wo^  or  two  for  the  old  man  in  their 
prayers,  sir ;  I  mean  when  I ’m  gone  ?  I  think  I 
should  like  them  to,  for  I ’m  an  old  sailor,  and  can’t 
boast  of  my  past  life.” 

“Have  you  no  relatives?”  I  whispered;  “no 
fiiends  that  you  would  like  to  see  ?  ” 

“Far  away,  —  far  away,”  he  said  with  a  mournful 
shake  of  the  head ;  “  and  some  are  a-waitin’  for  me  to 
join  their  watch.  Don’t  leave  me,  sir,”  he  said  pit¬ 
eously. 

I  promised  I  would  not ;  and  sat  watching  hour 
after  hour  listening  to  the  hard  breathing  of  the  suf¬ 
ferer,  who  seemed  to  sink  into  a  state  of  stupor,  only 
moaning  at  intervals  as  he  tossed  his  head  trom  side 
to  side  of  the  pillow,  and  muttered  a  few  words 
broken  and  half-spoken.  The  storm  gradually  sunk, 
till  the  wind  quite  lulled ;  and  about  three  o’clock  I 
half  drew  the  curtain  and  looked  out  upon  the  sea, 
which  still  tossed  fearfully ;  though  all  above  was 
calm  and  peaceful,  —  a  light  cloud  just  drifting  slow¬ 
ly  past  the  pale  bright  moon. 

1  stood  gazing  at  the  soft  blue  sky,  now  so  placid 
and  serene,  almost  wondering  that  so  great  a  change 
could  have  taken  place,  when  I  started,  for  a  voice 
behind  me  shouted,  “Morning  watch.  Draw  the 
curtain,  and  let  that  moon  shine  in.” 

I  obeyed,  —  turning  cold,  and  trembling  as  I  did 
w,  —  still  looking  at  the  dying  sailor,  who  sat  erect 
in  the  bed.  “  Here,”  he  said ;  and,  as  I  approached 
the  bed,  he  seized  my  hand.  “Hark!  dpn’t  you 


hear  that?  It’s  the  boatswain  piping  for  me  to 
keep  my  everlasting  watch.  Ay,  ay,  sir  I  There, 
—  hark  again  I  There ’s  the  waves  a-lashing  upon 
the  farther  shore.  Breakers  ahead!  breakers  ahead ! 
Look  out  there !  'The  old  vessel ’s  struck,  and  she ’s 
going  to  piec^,  —  the  old  seventy-four,  that ’s  weath¬ 
ered  so  many  a  storm,  going  ashore.  Farewell, 
messmate ;  one  short  struggle,  one  cold  plunge,  and 
a  hopeful  heart,  —  a  brave  striking  out  through  the 
harsh  breakers !  Land,  ho !  land,  ho !  on  the  other 
side,  —  and  it ’s  a  land  of  rest,  —  a  land  of  peace 
and  hope.  Now  for  it !  The  rush  of  the  dark  wa¬ 
ters  is  coming,  —  blinding,  —  deafening,  —  but  a 
bold  heart,  messmate.  God  bless  you !  I ’m  going 
ashore.” 

For  some  minutes  I  sat  motionless.  The  old 
man’s  eye  had  lighted  up  as  he  gazed  straight  ^ 
fore  him  out  upon  the  moonlit  heavens.  His  voice 
seemed  to  peal  through  the  silence  of  the  night,  till 
1  shivered  as  he  described  the  wreck  then  taking 

filace.  To  the  last  word,  his  voice  had  rung  out 
oud  and  resonant;  then  he  sank  back  motionless 
upon  the  pillow,  stained  now  with  liis  life-blood; 
and  1  pass^  softly  from  the  room,  for  I  knew  that 
his  life-bark  was  stranded  by  the  sea  of  Death. 


CONCERNING  AN  EGG. 

Lad7  Glencora  Palliser  is  said  by  Mr. 
Trollope  to  have  displayed  a  profound  unconcern  as 
to  the  number  of  eggs  consumed  in  Paris  every 
morning.  Irreverently  aeclaring  to  her  husband,  Mr. 
Palliser,  the  Duke  of  St.  Bungay’s  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  the  information  was  worth  noth¬ 
ing  unless  he  could  tell  her  how  many  of  them  were 
g(^  and  how  many  bad.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
special  proclivity  of  Paris  to  the  consumption  of  eggs, 
the  modes  of  dressing  which  in  that  brilliant  capital 
are  said  by  a  recent  writer  *  on  the  su^ect  of  eggs 
to  be  no  less  than  685  in  number,  is  a  ^t  not 
gether  without  interest  apart  from  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  number  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  eggs  which 
are  daily  made  proof  of.  To  an  enlarged  mind  it  is 
rather  the  numoerless  capabilities  which  the  swift 
Parisian  intellect  detects  in  egg,  than  the  mere  in¬ 
cident  of  gratification  or  disappointment,  that  fur¬ 
nishes  the  subject  of  interest.  Nay,  the  very  fact  that 
there  is,  as  it  were,  a  suspense  and  a  development 
as  to  the  interior  of  the  casket,  a  possible  tragray  in 
the  denommentf  ^ves  a  frosh  human  interest  to 
eggs  as  an  article  of  consumption  which  does  not 
hanground  fully  manifested  fc^.  But  what  causes 
the  Parisian  reputation  of  egg  is  no  doubt  its  im¬ 
mense  adaptability  to  different  circumstances  of 
the  culinary  art  Easily  manageable  either  in  the 
liquid  or  in  the  solid  form,  it  serves  alike  for  sec¬ 
ondary  and  for  primaiy  purposes.  You  may  recog¬ 
nize  its  substantial  and  independent  existence  as  an 
individual  article  of  food,  in  which  form  it  is  indeed 
a  more  complete  and  graceful  whole  than  any  other 
object  consumed  by  man;  or,  secondly,  you  may 
make  many  e^  contribute  and  blend  their  sul> 
stance  into  a  homogeneous  whole,  that  loses  none  of 
the  properties  of  the  individual,  any  more  than  the 
lake  loses  the  properties  of  the  rivers  which  supply 
it ;  or,  finally,  you  may  use  it  for  merely  secondary 
and  subsidiaiw  ends,  to  penetrate  and  enrich  and 
flavor  neutral  solids,  serving  for  puddings  and  con- 
fectionei^  the  same,  and  more  than  the  same,  p^ 
pose  which  common  yeast  serves  for  bread.  The 
artistic  Parisian  eye  catches  rapidly  these  advan- 

*  How  to  Cook  and  Seire  Bggi.  By  Gsobgusx  Hill. 
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tages,  and  hence  the  devotion  of  Faria  to  the  ouli- 
nanr  treatment  of  egg. 

In  the  firat  place,  what  olject  to  elegant,  so  natu¬ 
ral  a  unit  o/*  appetite,  if  the  expreaaion  maj  be  al¬ 
lowed,  and  jet  ao  capaUe  of  artificial  enhance- 
menta,  ae  an  efa  atill  in  ito  ahell,  —  a  pure  white 
eDIpaoid,  —  whi^  in  a  ahining  ailver  6r  china  cup 
reminda  the  eje  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  acorn 
anngly  lying  m  its  own  cup,  though  suggesting  at 
the  same  moment  the  great  advantages  both  in  kind 
and  quality  which  the  consumer  of  tne  one  has  over 
the  prodigal  who  was  reduced  to  attempt  the  assim¬ 
ilation  of  the  other.  The  mere  symmetry  of  the 
egg  (to  any  one,  that  is,  who  adopts  the  obviotisly 
natum  pnnciple  of  the  Narrow-endians,  and  puts 
the  acute  end  of  the  ellipsoid  upwards,  allowing  it 
to  rest  upon  the  Big-end^  is  in  itself  a  fascination 
to  the  mind  of  a  true  artist.  It  is  the  only  article 
of  real  nutrition  which  resembles  fruit  in  Ming  ap¬ 
propriated  naturally  and  without  division  to  a  single 
consumer.  Meat  must  be  carved,  the  limbs  of  fowls 
must  be  dislocated,  bread  broken  or  cut,  and  cheese 
scooped  or  quarried  out ;  only  in  the  egg,  amongst 
things  that  inll  Support  life  and  health,  do  we  ob- 
tmn  a  fiur  natural  whole  the  symmetry  of  which 
need  not  be  broken  by  division. 

No  doubt  it  requires  art  both  to  fiimish  and  eat 
an  egg  so  as  not  to  jar  upon  this  sense  of  natural 
harmony.  There  should  be  no  painfiil  suspense  in 
the  last  stage  of  preparation  for  eating,  no  danger 
of  any  painful  eelairciesemerU  on  the  oreaking  of 
the  egg,  no  risk  even  of  discovering  the  “notes”  of 
a  “pudding”  or  “shop”  egg  of  (hat  half-doubtful 
sort  which  recidls  the  antiquarian  scent  of  a  dusty 
Utuary,  and  suggests,  very  erroneously, —  indeed  in 
(firect  opposition  to  the  truth,  —  that  the  egg  would 
have  bMn  better  for  a  more  thorough  ventilation. 
Dn  the  contrary,  the  e^  should  display  first  a  layer 
of  white  resembling  ra^r  the  solid  fixith  of  Devon¬ 
shire  cream  than  the  smooth,  semi-translucent  white 
of  ordinary  albumen,  and  next  a  cocoon  of  yolk 
properly  “  set”  at  the  circumference  and  becoming 
finid  only  towards  the  centre.  This  is  not  only 
lucer,  but  much  easier  to  eat  without  those  indeco¬ 
rous  overflows  of  yolk  on  to  the  plate,  that  suggest 
to  a  spectator  of  the  ruins  of  a  breakfast  that  a 
number  of  artists  have  been  making  a  prodigal  use 
of  “  King’s  yellow,”  and  left  their  palettes  littering 
the  table. 

The  beauty  of  an  e^  cooked  in  its  shell  consists 
in  ids  individual  unity ;  and  even  in  the  process  of 
consumption  every  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let 
it  sprawl  and  overflow  like  sauce  or  gravy.  All  the 
shnd  e^-glasses  give  at  least  a  minute  too  little  for 
proper  MUing,  and  it  is  the  use  of  these  delusive  in¬ 
struments,  or  the  fatal  impression  which  they  tend 
to  spread  that  three  minutes  is  full  time  for  the  boil¬ 
ing  of  a  newdmd  em,  (possibly  it  may  be  fbr  a  shop 
egg  of  ambiguous  ^aracter,  if  such  a  thing  is  to  be 
faMed  at  aU,)  which  so  often  implants  a  kind  of 
despair  in  the  minds  of  v^  respectable  cooks  as  to 
the  art  of  boiling  eggs.  We  have  known  an  other¬ 
wise  very  estimable  cook  mauntain  that  nature  and 
education  had  conspired  to  render  her  incompetent 
to  the  task  of  boiling  eggs,  and  this  with  an  abject 
fiftalism  more  suitable  to  a  Mahometan  than  a 
Christian.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  she  had  never 
learned  that  the  time  requisite  fbr  boiling  an  egg 
varies  inversely  as  its  own  age  and  direcuy  as  ite 
sfee,  —  a  really  new-laid  hen’s  wg  of  average  size 
raqniring  at  least  four  minutes  in  Boiling  water,  more 
iT  it  be  very  big,  and  less  if  it  be  very  small. 


We  doubt,  too,  whether  the  English  cooks  are 
aware  ofi  what  is  well  known,  we  Mlieve,  to  Pari¬ 
sian  cooks,  that  a  fiesh  egg  well  roasted  is  a  far  rich¬ 
er  thing  than  the  same  egg  well  boiled.  An  egg 
turned  round  on  the  hearthtill  it  is  thoroughly  don* 
is  perhaps  served  in  the  best  form  of  wUch  it  is 
susceptiue,  to  those  at  least  who  like  rich  food.  Of 
the  other  solid  forms  of  egg,  perhaps  the  best  is  the 
hard-boiled  that  is  eaten  with  salad.  There  is- a 
peculiarly  happy  contrast  between  salad  and  egg, 
both  in  color  and  edible  qualities,  which  recomme^ 
this  combination  to  the  true  artist.  Salad  is  refresh¬ 
ing  exactly  because  it  is  so  innOtritious,  but  then  fbr 
that  reason  it  suggests  browsing  and  purely  pastoral 
ideas  without  the  balance  of  the  most  nutritions  of 
all  substances  that  are  not  positively  meat 
mediates  between  the  salad  and  the  cold  meat  wi^ 
which  it  is  eaten,  bre^  the  abruptness  of  the 
change  to  the  limcher’s  imagination,  and  pleasantly 
stars  the  table  with  a  contrast  of  colors  which  other¬ 
wise  is  never  attained  except  from  fruit 

As  for  the  artificial  modes  of  treating  solid  e^;s, 
— those,  we  mean,  which  substitute  some  artificial 
compound  for  the  yolk,  leaving  the  white  envelope 
in  its  natural  form,  —  th^  appeal  only  to  the  mor¬ 
bid  desire  far  surprises  which  marks  the  decadence 
of  true  art  Take  this,  for  instance,  called,  we  sup- 
pose  fium  the  Morning,  because  the  jaded  appetite 
of  an  epicure  is  least  active  in  the  morning,  and 
needs  the  most  stimulus  at  that  time  : 


“  CEcfs  1  l’Auborx. 

“Boil  some  eggs  until  they  are  hard.  Remove  the 
shells  ;  cut  each  egg  into  half,  and  scoop  out  the  ycdks ; 
put  these  into  a  mortar,  with  some  pepper,  salt,  savoiy 
herbs,  and  cream.  Beat  all  to  a  paste ;  place  some  of  it 
in  each  halved  white  of  egg,  and  lay  the  remainder  in  a 
buttered  dish  ;  arrange  the  stuffed  ^gs  on  the  top  with 
the  forcemeat  uppermost.  Place  the  dish  in  a  moderate¬ 
ly  heated  oven,  and  serve  when  the  ^s  are  nicely 
browned.” 


What  would  an  intelligent  hen  say  to  that  ?  Ton 
might  just  as  well  put  strawberry  ice  in  the  interior 
of  a  penny  roll,  or  fill  a  cup  with  gold  pieces,  or 
excavate  a  histor}'  and  stuiT  its  fimuework  with  sen¬ 
sation  novel. 

In  dealing  with  the  secondary'  form  of  egg,  in 
which  many  individual  eggs  are  made  tributary  to 
abstract  egg,— the  omelette  form, — there  is  more 
to  be  said  for  artificial  treatment.  The  individual¬ 
ity  of  the  thing  has  already  escrqied,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  with  other  alien  substances  is  at  this  stage  ouly 
a  question  of  more  or  less.  The  danger  of  omelette 
is  richness,  and  the  tendency  to  mix  freely  with 
butter  is  excessive  in  omelette-makers,  and  as  objec¬ 
tionable  as  excessive.  Egg  is  too  nutritious  to  be 
greased.  You  might  just  as  well  butter  your  meat 
^e  most  that  is  permissible  in  this  way  is  the  very 
slight  use  of  butter  which  iS  made  in  those  little 
toasted  “dice  ”  used  fm*  soup.  There  the  butter  is 
not  apparent, — it  has  imparted  a  flavor,  but  left  no 
physical  trtul.  And  the  following  receipt  for  ome¬ 
lette  will  be  found  at  once  one  of  the  simplest  and 
best  in  the  little  book  before  us. 


"OmBLBTT*  ATJX  CnOCTOKS. 

“  Beat  the  yolks  of  six  and  the  whites  of  four  egn ; 
season  with  salt  and  spice  according  to  taste.  Cut 
some  nice  little  pieces  of  bread  no  lar^r  than  dice ;  fry 
them  in  batter  till  they  are  well  browned,  then  throw 
them  quicUy  into  boiling  gravy  or  milk,  or  sauce  of 
any  particnlar  flavor;  mix  them  with  the  beaten  egg, 
and  n^  as  an  (Mrdinary  omelette.” 


GOOD  ADVICE. 


ne  vast  use  of  egg  in  merely  enriching  other 
tabetances,  in  cakes,  puddings,  soups,  &c.,  is,  we 
think,  overdone,  both  u  tins  countiy  and  abroad, 
lliere  is  not  s  viler  decoction  known  to  human  art 
tWmn  that  which  is  called  egg-soup  in  Germany, 
where  masses  of  greasy  vellow  substance,  floatiim 
like  very  putrid  duokweied  in  a  watery  fluid,  are  o^ 


of  egg  IS  used  separately  from  the  egg  at  all,  it 
ihouM  be  difliised  and  made  a  sort  of  veast,  as  it  is 
in  cakes  and  puddings.  Crumbs  of  yolk  are  chaotic 
and  rather  revolting  spectacles.  But  we  doubt 
whether  its  secondaiy  enriching  use  is  not  greatly 
ovmdone  in  modem  cookery.  Custard  is  by  far  its 
best  form,  because  it  is  its  most  honest  form.  Very 
eggy  puddings,  and  very  cakes,  are  overpower¬ 
ing  ;  uke  drawing-rooms  with  too  heavy  a  scent  in 


ii  used  m  other  food  remind  one  of  a  very  pictu¬ 
resque  style  used,  not  in  describing  facts,  but  in  il¬ 
lustrating  opinions.  The  style  overpowers  the  sub¬ 
stance  as  the  egg  so  often  overpowers  the  pudding. 
Thus  Macaulay  wrote  what  we  mav  call  a  very  eggv 
style  when  he  illustrated  political  principles.  His 
style  was  made  for  description,  and  when  he  applied 
it  to  discuss  abstract  politics  his  discussions  tasted 
like  a  pudding  too  rich  with  egg. 

On  the  whole  we  regard  eggs  as  best  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  individuality  of  the  egg-shell,  and  degenerating 
in  proportion  as  they  are  made  subservient  to  other 
food.  They  have  too  much  individuality  for  the 
work  of  yeast.  The  egg  is  the  onljr  unit  of  animal 
food,  and  has  a  pronounced  taste  in  proportion  to 
its  unique  character  and  shape.  Like  meat,  it  is 
scarcely  well  adapted  for  flavoring  other  things  than 
itKlf.  It  has  too  dominating  a  nature  of  its  own. 
Egg  in  the  abstract  should  to  very  sparingly  used 
in  cookery,  or  it  will  suggest  itself  obtrusivefy.  Egg 
is  admirable  in  a  substantive  form,  but  in  an  adjec¬ 
tive  form  not  so.  Eggy  compounds  soon  revolt. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 

It  requires  a  highly  cultivated  moral  nature  to  bo 
able  to  accept  with  perfect  graciousness  a  proffered 
tract  It  is  not  flattering  to  your  dignity  to  feel 
that  a  perfect  stranger  has  picked  you  out  at  first 
sight  as  a  human  being  whose  soul  is  in  a  very  bad 
way  indeed,  and  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  nat- 
und  Adam  is  to  snub  the  aggressor  for  his  imperti¬ 
nent  suggestion.  A  life  spent  in  the  exercise  of 
every  virtue  and  restraint  would  probably  teach  a 
man  to  curb  his  instinct  of  self-defence,  and  to  treat 
the  solemn  little  warning  with  imperturbable  com¬ 
posure.  We  ought,  in  theory,  to  feel  thankful  to 
any  one  who  appears  solicitous  about  our  soul,  just 
as  much  as  if  he  were  solicitous  about  the  state  of 
onr  tongue ;  and,  though  it  is  unnecessary  to  let  the 
amateur  physician  have  a  sight  of  either,  the  true 
philosopher  will  be  able  to  meet  the  inquiry  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  and  to  inform  the  inquirer  that  every¬ 
thing  is  going  on  as  well  as  can  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  It  cannot  after  w  be,  at  the 
outset,  a  cheerful  occupation  (though  it  becomes 
natural  enough  in  time  to  those  who  enter  on  it)  to 
go  about  the  world  giving  away  accounts  of  con¬ 
verted  poachers,  and  polung  up  every  one  to  see 
if  they  know  where  they  are  going  to. 

If  some  Tract  Society  womd  only  publish  an  au¬ 


thentic  account  of  the  way  in  which  prigs  or  bores 
first  nerve  themselves  to  take  to  it,  it  would  be  an 
interest!^  contribution  to  the  history  of  missionary 
labor,  lie  thing  b^ins  in  a  laudable  amlntion  to 
set  about  deing  somebody  good,  and  a  lady  whose 
time  hangs  heavy  on  her  hands  will  soon  feel  that 
giving  away  blauets  is  not  such  a  high  and  worthy 
employment  as  giving  away  good  advice.  Her  first 
essays  are  made  upon  the  poor.  Most  poor  people, 
esproially  in  the  country,  can  be  got  to  take  any¬ 
thing,  provided  only  it  is  ofiered  them  by  their  richer 
neigorors;  and*  the  poor  seem  so  receptive  and 
amenable  that  it  is  qmte  an  encouragement  to  go  a 
little  higher,  and  to  try  and  practice  on  the  rich.  In 
the  outset,  the  young  enthusi^t  is  usually  a  little 
bashibl,  and  commences  operations  by  dropping  the 
story  of  the  converted  poacher  furtively  out  of  a 
carriage  window,  or  leaving  it,  when  no  one  is 
looking,  on  the  table  of  some  railway  waiting- 
room.  The  next  step  is  to  send  it  anonymously 
post,  and  in  a  disguised  handwriting,  to  those  of 
her  acquaintances  or  neighbors  who  seem  from  gen¬ 
eral  appearances  to  need  it  most.  But  this  merest 
wish  to  escape  publicity  presently  wears  off,  and  it 
becomes  comparatively  easy  to  present  the  gift  in 
person  to  the  casual  stranger. 

It  is  clear  that  the  converted  poacher  can  do  no 
one  any  real  harm,  and  it  is  always  possible  that  his 
happy  history  may  do  some  one  good.  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  take  the  chance,  and  any  little 
rebuff  or  annoyance  which  occurs  at  intervaJs  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  distribution  is  only  a  Sort  of  hum¬ 
ble  mart^s  crown  which  it  is  the  young  mission¬ 
ary’s  busmess  to  be  willing  and  proud  to  wear.  To 
be  perfectly  consistent,  she  ought  not  indeed  to 
coniine  herself  to  the  distribution  of  tracts.  Thd 
promiscuous  distribution  of  pills  might  be  justified 
and  recommended  upon  similar  grounds;  and,  if 
once  authorized  by  custom,  would  become  veiy 
popular  with  feminine  distributors.  No  sensible 
person  ought  to  be  offended  at  being  offered  a 
really  good  pill,  and  there  would  be  this  advantage 
about  the  distribution  of  pills,  that  the  production 
of  a  pill-box  does  not  necessarily  seem  to  imply  a 
religious  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  pill-giver. 
A  man  may  want  one  without  knowing  it,  or,  if  be 
does  not  want  it  now,  the  time  may  come  when  he 
will  want  it.  At  any  rate,  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
offer  it,  and,  though  tracts  have  this  additional 
value,  that  they  are  designed  to  minister  to  the 
mind,  it  is  better  to  minister  to  the  body  than  not 
to  minister  to  anjrthing  at  aU. 

Both  sorts  of  ministration  may  accordingly  be 
undertaken  from  a  genuine  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  one’s  fellow-creatures,  and  m  theory  it 
would  appear  harsh  and  unkind  to  meet  any  sudi 
medicinal  overtures  with  rudeness  or  discourtesy. 
Tracts  and  pills,  after  all,  are  only  what  is  meant  for 
good  advice,  di^uised,  as  the  case  may  be,  either 
in  print  or  in  sugar.  And  it  seems  doubtful,  fix>m  a 
moral  point  of  view,  whether  we  ought  to  sneer  at 
either  m  the  presence  of  the  donor.  The  philan¬ 
thropist  who  wishes  to  go  through  life  giving  as  little 
pain  as  possible,  will  be  as  careful  not  to  hurt  the  fad¬ 
ings  of  an  enthusiast  as  he  would  be  to  avoid  hurt¬ 
ing  a  caterpillar,  and  will  politely  pocket  for  the 
moment  an^hing  that  is  presented  to  him  in  the 
way  of  suggestion  or  admonition.  Some  persona 
might  thinkit  was  a  man’s  bounden  duty  in  such  a 
case  to  remonstrate  with  the  intruder.  This  docs 
not  seem  so  clear.  At  least  it  would  only  be  equiv¬ 
alent  to  returning  pill  for  pill,  with  the  certainty 
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that  the  remonstranes  would  be  entirely  thrown 
away.  Controrersy  with  a  tract  distributor,  or  any 
other  distributor  of  good  advice,  is  not  likely  to  do 
the  distributor  anj  sensible  good ;  and  if  he  likes 
to  spend  his  time  in  the  distriration,  it  is,  after  all, 
no  business  of  ours. 

Good  advice  is  a  thing  which  ought  doubtless,  on 
rare  occasions,  to  be  fearlessly  and  ftankly  dven, 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  those  good  things  wUch  are 
■proverbially  almost  always  valueless.  An  attempt 
to  reform  the  character  of  our  neighbors,  and  to 
alter  the  current  of  their  lives,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
altogether  a  forlorn  hope,  because  every  now  and 
then  it  does  by  a  miracle  succeed,  llie  phenome¬ 
non  of  conversion,  though  exceptional,  is  not  ut¬ 
terly  unknown,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  The 
law  of  habit  is  probably  the  strongest  law  of  our 
moral  nature.  Habit  is  the  lord  of  life,  and  the 
combination  of  motives  which  leads  to  action  in  any 
single  case,  the  next  time  it  presents  itself,  produces 
a  similar  effect  more  easily  and  auickly.  Soon  habit 
becomes  a  second  nature,  and  tne  motives  which  at 
first  had  to  overcome  a  sort  of  vis  inertias  within  us 
before  they  resulted  in  action  end  by  influencing  us 
instinctively  and  immediately. 

It  is  on  this  account,  as  ancient  philosophers  teach 
us,  that  education  is  so  important.  It  presides  over 
the  formation  of  habits  themselves,  and  whatever 
presides  over  the  formation  of  habits  has  in  its  hands 
the  direction  of  our  future  career.  The  reason  why 
conversion  is  occasionally  passible  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  tolerably  plain.  Habit,  though  powerful,  is 
not  omnipotent,  for  if  it  were,  men  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  their  early  training,  and  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  change  character  as  it  is  to  warp  the 
*  growth  of  a  tree.  It  rests  originally,  indeed,  on  a 
combination  of  motives,  but  the  motives  that  make 
up  the  combination  do  not  invariably  include  among 
them  all  the.  motives  that  may  conceivably  move  us. 
Some  are  left  outside,  dormant,  or  even  undiscov¬ 
ered.  Some  that  are  even  included  figure  amongst 
the  rest,  it  may  be,  in  a  sleepy  kind  of  way,  and  arc 
not  what  they  might  be  if  they  were  thoroughly 
aroused.  It  is  never,  therefore,  certain  that  we  may 
not  at  any  epoch  in  our  lives  call  into  activity  some 
new  motive  which  only  requires  to  be  awakened  in 
order  to  become  completely  predominant. 

It  is  bv  hitting  on  some  such  fresh  power  within 
us  that  habits,  however  indurated,  are  every  now 
and  then  broken  or  dissolved.  And  there  are  peri¬ 
ods  in  the  history  of  all  of  us  when,  from  some  un¬ 
discovered  cause,  we  are  more  susceptible  than 
usual  to  this  internal  commotion,  which  is  to  the 
moral  character  what  a  revolution  is  to  a  state. 
The  commotion  is  not,  indeed,  universally  produc¬ 
tive  of  advantage.  Conversions  to  evil,  though 
infrequent,  are  not  unknown.  A  man  who  has 
lived  for  years  in  temperance  or  sobriety,  in  his 
maturer  age  falls  under  the  sway  of  some  passion 
which  tears  him  loose  from  his  moorings,  ana  sends 
him  adrift.  But  the  infrequency  of  this  spectacle, 
as  compared  with  the  comparative  fi^ucncy  of  the 
converse,  is  due  to  the  uu:t  that  goM  habits  are 
more  firmly  and  reasonably  set,  in  general,  than  bad 
ones.  The  former  imply  an  original  moral  struggle, 
during  the  course  of  wWh  temptations  have  b^n 
conquered  and  passions  brought  under  control,  and 
it  is  not  often  that  an  enemy  once  thoroughly  de¬ 
feated  is  able  to  regain  the  upper  hand.  But  habit, 
on  the  contrary,  seldom  invedves  the  previous  defeat 
of  virtue. 

Virtuous  impulses  are  less  instinctive  and  less 


clamorous  than  the  instincts  o(  passion  ;  they  do  not 
loudly  proclaim  themselves  or  hurry  us  away  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  They  may  easily  exist  without 
ever  having  been  noticed.  A  man  may  be  wicked 
without  having  listened  to  and  positively  decided 
against  the  appeal  of  virtue ;  but  he  cannot  be 
virtuous  without  having  heard  and  dismissed  the 
claims  of  vice.  Judgment  given  in  favor  of  good 
habits  is  accordingly  lees  easily  reversed,  for  it  pre¬ 
supposes  a  complete  hearing  and  determination  of 
the  cause.  It  is  therefore  true,  as  a  genered  propo¬ 
sition,  that  when  habits  are  once  formed,  they  are 
usually  broken  to  some  good  purpose ;  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  contending  even  against  this  inveterate 
tyranny  with  success  justifies,  in  theory,  the  giving 
of  good  advice.  The  missionary  may,  by  good  lu« 
or  good  guidance,  disturb  from  its  lethargy  of  years 
some  admirable  motive  in  the  bosom  of  his  hearer 
that  has  never  yet  been  energetic,  far  less  been 
hitherto  thoroughly  discussed  and  p.ut  down. 

The  first  essential  to  success  in  so  philanthropic 
a  mission  is  that  the  authority  of  the  person  who 
mves  the  good  advice  should  be  unimpeachable, 
^fore  he  gets  a  hearing,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
show  that  he  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  In  order 
to  obtain  credit  for  this  authority,  he  must  con¬ 
vince  us,  first,  that  he  knows  something  about  the 
subject ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  is  himself  a  person 
who  merits  that  respect  which  none  deserve  who 
do  not  practice  what  they  preach. 

The  casual  tract-distributing  young  lady  only,  at 
best,  persuades  those  whom  she  assails  of  the  latter 
fact.  Clergj'men  of  an  aggressive  turn  usuaUy  fail 
to  do  much  more.  We  feel  that  the  gentleman  in  a 
white  necktie,  who  is  so  uigent  in  talking  to  us 
about  the  next  world,  means  well,  and  is  a  well-dis¬ 
posed  person  ;  but  this  only  constitutes  a  part,  and 
a  feeble  part,  of  his  title  to  be  listened  to.  The 
next  thing  he  has  to  show  is  that  he  understands 
what  he  is  talking  about,  which  he  cannot  do  unless 
he  understands  a  good  deal  about  this  world  as  well 
as  about  the  next.  And  his  honest  interference  in 
our  affairs  makes  him  start  at  something  of  a  disad¬ 
vantage. 

It  is,  prima  facie,  doubtful  whether  a  man  who 
takes  it  so  quietly  for  granted  that  he  has  something 
of  importance  to  communicate  is  not  deficient  in 
judgment  or  good  sense  or  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
Before  very  long,  unless  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  the 
enthusiast  puts  himself  out  of  court  He  has  only 
considered  the  matter  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
and  has  evidently  never  seen  that  his  own  point  of 
view  is  limited.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  his 
hobby  is  the  wickedness  of  balls  and  theatres.  If 
he  thinks  them  wrong,  he  obviously  does  not  fre¬ 
quent  them ;  and  if  he  does  not  froquent  them, 
he  can  scarcely  know  as  much  about  them  as 
those  who  do.  It  turns  out  that  his  want  of  famil¬ 
iarity  with  them  has  led  him  from  a  distance  to 
exaggerate  their  evils,  and  to  neglect  altogether  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture.  If  he  offers  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  short  and  instructive  narrative  of  the 
death-bed  of  a  pious  washerwoman,  he  places  him¬ 
self  in  an  equally  palpable  dilemma.  Either  he 
thinks  it  will  do  us  good,  or  he  does  not.  If  not,  it 
is  absurd  to  offer  it  to  us.  If  he  does,  he  at  once 
proves  that  he  is  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that 
the  pious  end  of  a  washerwoman  has  some  bearing 
on  the  religious  problems  that  present  themselves  to 
an  educated  person.  And  a  man  who  can  believe 
this  is  evidently  little  better  than  a  monomaniac.  It 
is  pure  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with 
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him,  and  if  we  do  so,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  that  cour¬ 
tesy  and  those  very  good  manners  against  which  his 
presumption  is  an  onence. 

If,  lastly,  he  repudiates  these  narrow  and  some¬ 
what  obsolete  methods  of  forcing  his  opinions  upon 
us,  he  still  assumes  the  position  of  a  teacher  who 
has  something  valuable  to  recommend  to  our  notice. 
The  position  is  an  invidious  one,  and  challenges 
attack.  In  ninetj'-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  it 
turns  out  that  his  assumption  is  purely  baseless. 
He  starts  from  premises  Wnich  do  not  embrace  all 
the  premises  that  bear  upon  the  point,  or  he  merely 
repeats  over  again  what  has  been  said  much  better 
by  others,  with  whose  arguments  we  are  familiar. 
If  the  account  we  have  above  given  of  the  process 
of  conversion  be  approximately  correct,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  even  if  he  is  in  the  right,  tbat  the  only  serious 
chances  he  can  have,  will  be  with  those  who  are 
thoughtless  or  who  are  ignorant.  We  feel  that  he 
has  no  business  to  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are 
either.  Thoughtlessness  with  the  educated  is  a  rare 
phenomenon ;  ignorance  can  only  be  dispelled  by 
one  who  is  better  informed  than  ourselves.  His 
attack,  therefore,  amounts  to  an  assertion  either 
that  we  are  living  in  pure  recklessness  as  to  what  is 
right,  or  to  an  assertion  that  he  is  better  instructed 
on  intellectual  or  religious  subjects  than  we. 

Either  of  these  tissertions  is  more  or  less  of  a  crime 
against  good  sense  and  decency,  and  the  man  who 
makes  it  in  an  off-hand  way  to  the  first  stranger  he 
meets  merits  a  rebuff.  Yet  if  the  rebuff  is  adminis¬ 
tered  he  thinks  it  hard.  His  intentions,  ho  says  to 
himself,  were  so  good.  The  proper  answer  to  this 
apology  is,  that  though  his  intentions  are  good,  his 
ignorance  or  his  conceit  is  anything  but  good.  Be¬ 
fore  proposing  to  teach  the  world,  it  was  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  find  out  what  the  world  already  knew.  Re- 
ligion  does  not  command  any  one  to  be  ignorant, 
nor  is  it  an  excuse  for  that  Pharisaical  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  which  is  akin  to  ignorance.  His  religious  feel¬ 
ings  may  be  genuine,  but  they  no  more  warrant  him 
in  offering  us  a  tract  than  in  offering  us  a  slap  in 
the  face.  To  decline  it  with  the  eijuanimity  with 
which  one  declines  a  pinch  of  snuff  is  perfectly  al¬ 
lowable  from  every  moral  point  of  view.  To  accept 
it  with  composure  is,  as  we  have  observed,  the  high 
privilege  of  the  true  philosopher. 

It  is  an  irritating  feature  about  most  of  the  good 
advice  which  it  is  a  man’s  misfortune  to  receive, 
that  it  is  given  by  way  of  satisfaction  to  the  donor, 
quite  as  much  as  to  benefit  the  recipient-  People 
get  into  a  vague  way  of  thinking  that  it  is  their  pre¬ 
rogative  to  go  through  life  “  doing  good.”  No  term 
is  so  commonly  or  so  abominably  misused.  It 
means,  in  the  mouths  of  the  majority  of  those  who 
use  it,  the  employment  of  their  imperfect  moral 
judgment  upon  their  neighbor’s  business.  This 
yearning  to  nave  a  finger  in  every  moral  or  spiritual 
pie  is  seldom  disinterested.  It  is  dictated  less,  per¬ 
haps,  by  a  wish  to  benefit  one’s  species  than  by  a 
wish  to  gratify  one’s  own  cravings  after  influence 
and  missionary  work.  A  similar  phenomenon  is 
often  seen  in  more  worldly  matters.  A  morbid  de¬ 
sire  to  interfere  with  or  to  influence  others  is  more 
lightly  excused  by  one’s  own  conscience  if  one  is 
able  to  argue  that,  after  all,  the  interference  is  meant 
to  be  exercised  for  the  advantage  of  those  on  whom 
we  force  it  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  half 
the  good  advice  pressed  upon  us  in  worldly  mat¬ 
ters  IS  purely  bad  advice.  People  begin  to  advise 
without  qut^ying  themselves  for  the  poet  of  ad- 


A  cynic  might  not  unnaturally  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  no  gratuitous  advice  at  all  is  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  When  a  man  wants  it  he  can  always  ask  fiw 
it ;  and  if  doctors  and  lawyers  were  animated  with 
a  passion  for  advising  gratis,  their  counsel  would  be 
given  with  less  sense  of  responsibility,  with  less  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  therefore  to  less  purpose.  Doctors 
and  lawyers,  however,  have  this  merit,  that  they 
have  at  least  studied  the  questions  on  which  they 
offer  their  opinion.  Amateurs,  whether  in  theology 
or  in  business,  cannot  always  say  as  much.  There 
are  two  pieces' of  good  advice  wmch  might  perhaps 
be  offered  in  return  to  all  those  who  are  about  gra¬ 
tuitously  to  give  good  advice  to  others.  'The  first 
would  be,  not  to  give  it.  This  recommendation, 
however,  will  never  be  followed  until  the  moral 
character  of  the  would-be  advisers  is  permanently 
reformed.  It  would  be  too  distasteful  to  be  popular. 
The  second  is,  not  to  give  good  advice  until  one  is 
quite  sure  that  one  has  it  to  give,  and  that  one  is 
not  preaching  to  a  person  who  knows  more  already 
about  the  matter  than  we  can  tell  him.  Polonius,  in 
virtue  of  his  paternal  dignity,  had  a  right  to  give 
Laertes  as  much  ad-vice  as  he  could  carry.  Polo¬ 
nius,  however,  or  indeed  Polonia  in  a  railway  car^ 
riage  or  in  a  dra-wing-room,  gratifying  his  or  her 
ambition  to  be  of  some  influence  in  the  worid,  is  of 
less  service  to  society  than  Polonius  or  Polonia  would 
bear  patiently  to  be  told. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  first  volume  of  the  “  Life  of  Beethoven,”  by 
A.  W.  Thayer,  is  in  the  press  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Thayer 
is  a  native  of  Boston,  and  at  present  occupies  the 
position  of  United  States  Consul  at  Trieste.  He 
had  been  engaged  on  the  work  now  announced  for 
fifteen  years. 

A  LARGE  number  of  unpublished  letters,  in  the 
autograph  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  nave  recently  been  sold. 
They  were  addressed  to  the  Viscountess  Perceval 
and  Mrs.  Soame,  and  range  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  during  the  time  of  her  greatest  professional 
success.  Many  curious  particulars  respecting  her¬ 
self  and  her  theatrical  exertions  are  ^ven  in  these 
letters. 

Somebody,  said  to  be  a  Russian  noble  ruined  by 
emancipation,  recently  attempted  to  assassinate  Czar 
Alexander.  He  fired  a  pistol  at  him  as  he  entered 
his  carriage.  One  Ossip  Ivanhof,  a  peasant  or  sub¬ 
agent  of  police,  threw  up  the  assassin’s  arm,  thereby 
saving  the  Emperor.  He  was  of  course  ennobled, 
an  honor  which,  we  believe,  exempts  him  from  the 
stick,  and  will,  let  us  trust,  obtain  more  substantial 
favors. 

At  the  present  moment  authorship  seems  to  be 
the  fashionable  pastime  at  the  courts  of  Europe. 
It  is  tolerably  well  kno-wn  that  Queen  Victoria  has 
been  for  some  time  engaged  upon  a  series  of  com¬ 
positions —  of  the  essay  fWi,  we  bebeve  —  which 
are  to  be  published,  or  at  least  privately  printed, 
when  her  Alajesty  shall  deem  them  sufficiently  com¬ 
plete.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  is  engaged 
upon  a  history  of  the  Electoral  Princes  of  Brandmi- 
burg.  The  ex-King  of  Greece  (Otho  of  Bavaria) 
is  translating  the  Biad  of  Homer ;  and  his  father, 
Louis,  ex-King  of  Bavaria,  is  at  Nice,  ^ving  the 
last  touches  to  a  new  volume  of  poems.  £ng  John, 
of  Saxony,  has  just  issued  the  third  and  last  volume 
of  Dante’s  “  Divina  Commedia,”  translated  by  him¬ 
self  into  German.  The  literary  labors  of  the  Em- 
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peror  and  Empress  of  the  'French  hsTe  been  sub¬ 
jects  for  conversation  and  criticism  for  a  long  time. 

CoNCEBNiNO  Chinese  ioucnalism  we  have  met 
with  some  curious  particulars.  It  is  beUeved  that 
there  was  a  Peking  Gazette  long  before  the  London 
Gazette.  Both  are  edited  offici^y,  and  contain  only 
official  announcements.  Of  the  Peking  paper,  five 
different  editions  are  printed,  by  five  different  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  send  copies  round  to  the  houses  of  their 
subscribers  by  messengers  of  their  own.  These  pub¬ 
lishers  also  supply  copies  on  hire,  precisely  as  in 
London,  which  are  fetched  away  by  their  messen- 
gm,  and  are  to  be  had  next  day  at  a  lower  price, 
^ere  is,  moreover,  a  manuscript  edition,  which  is 
circulated  every  evening  at  six  o’clock,  and  contains 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  news  as  will  appear  in 
print  the  next  morning.  There  has  just  been  com¬ 
menced  in  London  a  broad-sheet  in  C  Wese,  entitled 
“  The  FlvTng  Dragon  Reporter,  for  China,  Japan, 
and  the  East,”  with  a  distribution  guaranteed  to  the 
extent  of  60,000  copies  yearly  in  Peking,  Nanking, 
Shanghai,  Hong-Kong,  Yokohama,  Nangasaki,  Sai¬ 
gon,  Melbourne,  San  Francisco,  &c.  It  is  edit^  by 
Professor  Summer,  and  appears  monthly. 


A  iJtTE  number  of  the  Fortnighdy  Review  con¬ 
tains  a  paper  of  startling  import,  entitled  “  The 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,”  written  by  Dr,  Andrew 
Wynter.  We  quote  a  page  of  his  grim  statistics :  — 
“  When  a  murder  is  committed,  and  the  murderer 
for  a  time  escapes  the  pursuit  of  justice,  but  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  still  hidden  among  us,  the  agitation  of 
the  public  mind  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  desire 
to  cast  him  out  gives  rise  to  all  kinds  of  unfounded 
reports  and  accusations,  and  a  great  waste  of  police 
activity.  Possibly  if  we  could  lift  the  veil  and  really 
see  the  amount  of  murder  that  is  going  on  day  by 
day  undiscovered,  our  feeling  of  horror  would  be¬ 
come  somewhat  blunted.  If  the  metropolis  was 
profoundly  agitated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Briggs’s 
assassi.n  was  at  laige  roaming  its  intricate  wilderness, 
what  siiall  we  say  to  the  mine  Dr.  Lankester  has 
sprung  in  our  mi(kt  by  his  statement,  gathered  from 
his  professional  experience  as  coroner  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Middlesex  District,  that  there  are  now  living 
among  us  in  the  metropolis  twelve  thousand  women 
who  have  murdered  their  infants  t  This  remarkable 
statement  in  his  second  annual  report,  and  the  dic¬ 
tum  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
aiuiually  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  murdered 
and  abandoned  in  the  highways  and  byways,  in  the 
pools,  canals,  and  rivers  vrithin  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict.  Dr.  Lankester  assumes  that  where  one  mur¬ 
dered  little  one  is  brought  to  light  another  is  success¬ 
fully  hidden  forever;  and  this  estimate  we  should 
think  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  This  brings 
the  grim  total  up  to  three  hundred  children  whose 
mothers  have  put  them  foully  to  death  each  year. 
The  experience  of  his  office  leads  him  to  average 
the  age  of  the  mothers  who  commit  these  infanti¬ 
cides  at  twenty  years ;  and  as  the  expectancy  of  life 
«t  that  period  is  forty  years,  we  have  only  to  multi¬ 
ply  thrro  hundred  by  forty  to  give  the  total  of  this 
ghastly  sum,  —  twelve  thousand  murderesses  living 
in  our  midst,  performing  our  domestic  offices,  minis¬ 
tering  to  our  private  wants,  and  doing  women’s 
work  about  in  the  town,  with  their  dreadful  secrets 
locked  up  in  their  breasts  I  To  balance  this  possible 
overestimate,  we  have  the  probability  that  the 
woman  who  has  murdered  one  child  may  have  mui> 
dered  another.  We  know  that  Dr.  Lankester  mer- 
oifiiUy  shuts  his  eyes  to  this  suspicion,  but  we  fear 


that  it  is  only  too  likely  to  be  the  case,  knowing  that 
in  crime  the  French  saring,  ‘  Ce  n’est  quo  le  pre. 
mier  pas  qui  cofit,’  is  only  too  applicable. 

“  And  it  should  berememberea  that  every  yearthis 
estimate  of  the  population  of  murderesses  growing 
up  among  us  is  an  increasiim  one,  increaung  n^ 
only  according  to  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  popu. 
lation,  but  in  accordance  to  the  pressure  upon  the 
means  of  existence,  which  every  year  bears  more 
heavily  upon  the  lowest  class,  nom  which  our  un¬ 
natural  mothers  are  recruited.  But  in  working  out 
this  sum  we  have  only  dealt  with  murdered  children 
who  have  been  known  to  have  lived  some  little  time, 
—  babes,  many  of  whom  have  sucked  the  maternal 
breast,  when,  as  is  well  known,  their  chances  of  life 
are  greatly  augmented  by  the  lighting  up  of  mater¬ 
nal  mve.  If  we  dared  to  speculate  upon  the  amount 
of  infanticide  committed  upon  children  just  enter¬ 
ing  the  world,  and  who  are  noiselessly  interred  as 
stdl-bom,  we  should  fear  to  name  the  annual  total 
to  which  child  murder  would  instantly  spring  up.” 

MAY  SONNETS. 

Harde  is  bis  heart  that  lovetb  nought 

In  May,  whan  all  this  mirth  is  wrought. 

Chauceb. 

I. 

The  queen  of  all  the  months  is  with  us  now. 
Stepping  through  woods  and  foliage-bannered  dells, 
Over  the  regal  purple  of  harebells. 

With  a  right  royal  step,  and  crowned  brow ; 

And  flaxen-headed  elfi,  that  gather  flowers. 

Sustain  her  rich  robe’s  flower-’broidered  train. 
Unconscious  of  her  presence  in  the  lane. 

Where  dandelions  serve  to  tell  their  hours ; 

And  mirth  of  holiday  gladness  comes  with  her. 
Nature’s  fair  pageant,  and  divine  array. 

Flutter  of  wreathing  leaves,  like  garments  gay. 
When  pomp  of  grand  processions  is  astir. 

For  mirth  of  olcmn  times  comes  back  with  May, 
Whereto  all  meadow-sights  do  minister. 

II. 

Old  Chaucer’s  daisy  opes  its  golden  eye 
To  see  more  meadow-gold  among  the  grass. 

Where  happy  kine  ’mid  tufts  of  amber  pass. 

And  crush  out  fragrance  wheresoe’er  they  lie ; 

For  everywhere,  ’mid  lush  luxuriant  green. 

Crowds  ^e  effu^ence  of  the  lavish  May ; 

Cowslips,  and  dandelions  bright  as  day. 

And  radiant  as  the  halo  of  their  queen. 

May’s  yellow  buttercup,  eagerly  seen. 

Like  treasure  found  not  under  every  sky. 

The  merry  milkmaid’s  sweetheart  doth  espy. 

And  to  her  raised  chin  holds  its  tell-tale  sheen. 

A  merry  month  this  month  hath  ever  been. 

And  ever  brimful  of  glad  melody. 

III. 

The  odorous  air,  made  up  of  meadow-smells. 

Is  bubbling  with  sweet  sound  of  blended  song : 

A  hundred  larks  into  the  heavens  throng, 

A  thousand  wild  bees  hum  their  drowsy  spells 
Over  fair  flowers,  which  droop  their  charmed  bells. 
And  unaware  yield  up  their  honey-wealth. 

Music  is  bom  of  simple  life  and  health. 

Wherever  life  this  meny  May-time  dwells. 

The  olden  minstrelsy  of  breeze  and  stream 
Proclaimeth  still  the  merry  reign  of  May, 

Blending  with  those  sweet  voices,  heard  alway, 

'The  poets  who  interpret  nature’s  dream. 

And  to  all  times  in  dulcet  numbers  say. 

For  love  and  nurth.  May  bears  the  palm  supreme. 


